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For several years now the psychiatrist has been emerging from 
the institution where he has been housed for a long time. He is 
rubbing shoulders with the general medical profession; he is reading 
papers before general medical meetings. At the last meeting of the 
A.M.A. here in Washington a whole morning was given over to him 
by the Section on Internal Medicine. Judging from the conversation 
of some of my medical friends, what he is doing is still shrouded 
in mystery. | 

They recognize perfectly well that he knows what he is talking 
about when he discusses insanity, but insanity to the average physi- 
cian is something to get away from, not something to study. 

The uncertainties of the insane frighten us, and all we know or 
care about is, when encountered to get them off our hands into an 
institution. 

The psychiatrist has been studying, in recent years, these institu- 
tional cases, with the result that he has taken off his door the sign, 
“Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” He even has gone so far 
as to discard the word asylum or institution and substitute the word 
hospital. 

His studies have carried him into the realms of pathology, chem- 
istry, physiology, and psychology in his effort to understand what is 
wrong with his patients, and it is to the latter study to which I will 
devote myself in this discussion. 

For my purposes I will define psychology as the study of behavior. 
By this definition it becomes evident that any successful individual, 
whose success depends upon human relations, is a psychologist to a 
greater or less degree. He has to understand and use the behavior 
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of people in his business, and he has to understand why people behave 
as they do. He usually acquires this knowledge by a fairly close 
observation of himself under varying conditions of life, and of others, 
until he can reasonably predict what he and others will do under 
certain circumstances. The psychiatrist, while using this method, 
goes further and attempts to understand, classify, and name the 
mental mechanisms involved. In so doing he has had to coin words, 
has had to give familiar words new connotations, and has had to 
develop a technique all his own in the discovery of these mechanisms. 

This is one reason why his conversation is apt to be unintelligible. 
Another reason why he fails to get across what he believes, is that he 
appears to be attacking many of the elements in life which make life 
beautiful to us, which instantly stirs the antagonism of the listener, 
and, of course, when emotion enters the door of discussion, reason 
and logic immediately fly out of the window. 

The central aim of psychiatry right now is to know the mecha- 
nisms involved in behavior, and by behavior I mean any functioning 
of any part of the body in its relation to total reactions. 

The earnest psychiatrist is searching for the truth, just as in any 
line of research. It is unfortunately true that the study of human 
behavior lends itself rather easily to charlatanism, for we all know 
how easily people in general lend themselves to exploitation by any 
form of quackery, and so Atlantic City boardwalk psychologists prey 
upon the credulity of people. This, and that there are many half- 
baked philosophers posing as psychiatrists, have thrown that specialty 
of psychiatry, namely, psychoanalysis, somewhat into disrepute. 

In his search for the truth of the elements entering into the 
behavior of his patients in the hospital, the psychiatrist found that 
more exhaustive history taking, disclosed an exteremely significant 
fact, and that fact was that his patient was the end product of a series 
of maladjustments to life beginning way back in early childhood. 
Mental illness sufficiently severe to necessitate hospitalization was 
the culmination rather than the sudden blossoming of an illness. 
This observation immediately led the psychiatrist outside his walls 
into the study of faulty adaptations in younger folk and in children, 
and here he found frequently conditions existing closely similar to 
the conditions existing in the youth and childhood of his institutional 
cases. That they were similar was often shown by these children 
of the mental hygiene clinics appearing later in the institution. The 
psychiatrist was confronted then with the query as to the cause of 
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the maladjustments. He frequently found a faulty heredity, but to 
say heredity was responsible did not explain anything. It was 
observed that the patient did things differently—his approach to 
life was different—and immediately the psychiatrist set himself the 
task of understanding why. This of course led him into the inquiry 
of why anyone does what he does. The answer to that has always 
been fairly obvious, at least sufficiently so for the average man not 
to need a minute analysis of the why of his behavior. 

The psychiatrist then found himself involved in an attempt to 
understand and analyze behavior and what are the elements entering 
into it. He found himself under the necessity of understanding what 
was meant by the words mind, consciousness, sleep, instinct, emotion, 
character, temperament, etc., etc., for all of these subjects were 
involved. Love, for instance, must be analyzed. Its physiology and 
psychology must be understood. The average individual does not 
analyze it, he feels it, and it has acquired certain connotations which 
make the word symbolic of much that is beautiful and sacred in our 
lives. Yet no two men in this room can define it alike. The most 
sacred and personal elements entering into the patient’s character, 
many of them too sacred or too personal to be even thought of, must 
be analyzed, their origins understood. This sort of analysis, and 
where it has led us, brings down upon our heads the bitterest of 
criticism. But, mark you, it is the analysis which has led us, not we 
the analysis, as is the charge. As we contemplate a beautiful paint- 
ing, Or a glorious sunset, or the behavior of a Lindbergh, we develop 
a feeling tone which is agreeable, and woe to the man who insists on 
analyzing any of this into its elements, for by the time we are through 
with the chemistry of the paint, the difference of colors, the material 
of the canvas, from what it is made and how, what have we left but 
a collection of statistics? Certainly we have lost sight of the beauty 
of the painting which has given us so much joy, and certainly our joy 
is in no way increased by all this knowledge; in fact, it is probably 
decreased. But if the picture is a failure, its failure must be analyzed, 
and in this analysis one comes upon what is the difference between 
failure and success. 

The psychiatrist then has become a student of all of the elements 
entering into behavior, whereas the average physician is concerning 
himself with the behavior of a heart, or lung, or kidney, and what to 
do about it. In the vast majority of instances he need concern him- 
self with nothing more, but here and there will be an individual who 
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will react differently from the average. Under the contemplation of 
approaching blindness, for instance, and even the removal of cata- 
racts, leaves him with a handicap to which he cannot adjust. What 
is this matter of adjustment? How does one acquire it? These are 
subjects of great interest to the psychiatrist. 

The more complicated becomes our civilization, the more difficult 
becomes our adjustment. 

Many boys living on the farm, suddenly thrown into the new and 
terrifying environment of war, found that they had acquired no 
habits of adjustment which would permit them to exist, and hence 
they collapsed, often into very malignant types of mental disease, and 
often quite recovered when their environment became more simple. 

It seems to me the more I have the opportunity to make person- 
ality studies that the situation may be summed up somewhat as fol- 
lows: First, we are dealing with a body which, as a whole and in its 
various parts, is something one of whose very important qualities is 
that of its ability to react to stimuli. It apparently starts its life, 
with certain chains of reflexes all ready to function, given the 
stimulus, such as respiration, for instance, and others which seem to 
have to do with the maintenance of life. 

The next characteristic which strikes our attention is that the 
infant desires comfort, which has been markedly interfered with by 
the birth process. Constantly is he striving for comfort, and in so 
striving he finds himself in conflict with others in his environment 
striving each to mold the environment that he too shall have this 
feeling of well being. 

Out of this striving which never stops grow enormous numbers 
and complexities of habits. 

In any particular child who is developing differently from the 
others in the family are we dealing with faulty organization from 
the date of the union of the two germ cells, thus increasing the 
tendency to fail to adapt to the exigencies of the environment of 
childhood and later of adulthood, or is it that the body of this par- 
ticular child is of average make-up but that he is subject to minute 
differences from the other children in the character (qualitative and 
quantitative) of the stimuli to which he is subjected? 

In this connection I am reminded of a boy of nine, brought to see 
me by his mother, who was developing quite differently from his twin 
brother. Both boys, according to the pediatrician in attendance, had 
quite normal bodies which had always functioned well, yet the one 
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boy was causing his mother much anxiety, while the other was devel- 
oping in a quite satisfactory manner. The parents were quite sure 
that the boys received exactly the same kind of treatment. The 
mother finally consented, much against her inclination, to come in 
for some analytical conversations, and she found, much to her aston- 
ishment, that from birth she had developed a greater fondness for 
one of the boys. It turned out that her partiality, while thoroughly 
concealed from herself, had been evident to some of her relatives 
and of course to the boys. It becomes evident that though these 
boys were twins and would be supposed to be brought up under 
identical environmental conditions, that such was far from the case. 
No casual study of this boy would have solved the problem. From 
this case, and from many others, we are led to suspect very strongly 
that the environment playing on an average healthy child can produce 
behavior habits which severely handicap him in his attempted adjust- 
ment to life. Some twenty-five years or more ago pediatricians 
began to feel that too much handling of a baby was as bad for that 
baby as it was for puppies or other young animals, and the psychia- 
trist sees evidence of what too much fondling and petting and sym- 
pathy can do for some children in making them less self-reliant, 
exaggerating hurts and illnesses and even manufacturing them to 
gain the petting and even to gain the center of the stage. The 
pediatrician facing this problem devised ways of changing this situ- 
ation. The baby was to sleep alone, in a room by itself, where prac- 
tical. Admiring relatives who wanted to fondle the baby became 
taboo. No one was allowed to disturb the rest periods. The baby 
was picked up for feeding, bathing, changing, etc., and if it cried 
when put down it was allowed to cry. Thus very early these babies 
began to learn the necessity of meeting their problems and working 
them out alone. This sort of procedure was bound to develop in 
most children self-reliance and independence. If they fell and hurt 
themselves they were not petted and sympathized with. There was 
no rocking them to sleep, etc., etc. Now I have sometimes wondered 
whether the young people who are now just reaching their majority, 
with their feelings of self-reliance, independence of thinking and 
acting, may not be the product, partially at least, of this type of 
bringing up. We are all familiar with the child who has been the 
pet of the family, who has had everything done for him, and who 
develops the habit of leaning on someone, of having obstacles 
removed. If my speculation is correct, we should then strive for a 
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middle ground—an environment in which self-reliance is encouraged, 
yet where the child gets just enough love so that love can develop 
within him for others. 

I have in mind now a young man about thirty years old who 
illustrates what I mean. Of course his case is an exaggerated 
one and has been carried into marked contrast with the average. He 
is a man of unusual intellectual development, always taking honors 
in school and college, and is making splendid progress in his profes- 
sion. About a year ago it began to dawn upon him that he was 
apparently totally devoid of affection for others. This was called 
to his attention by the observation that his friends were getting mar- 
ried and having children, and then he began visualizing a life stretch- 
ing out before him finally into old age, alone, always alone. It was 
then he discovered that he was not interested in women. He had 
tried intercourse many times. His invariable experience was that 
he would have an emission before entrance, and then upon his second 
erection would have intercourse indefinitely without orgasm, being 
somewhat bored by the whole experience. He had never mastur- 
bated, and was having frank homosexual dreams with orgasm. 
During the course of the analysis it was discovered that from his 
earliest memory he had been brought up without any petting and 
show of affection on his mother’s part, and but little more on his 
father’s. The family environment was a highly cultured and intel- 
lectual one, wherein the boy was made to answer his own questions 
and think for himself. He early learned by many experiences that 
his own thinking and planning and ingenuity were superior to that of 
those around him, which permitted him to develop his egotism and 
contempt for others, including his parents, who developed within him 
absolutely no emotional life. 

In marked contrast with this type of individual is a young woman 
of thirty-one whom I have recently seen for Dr. Clark. She is the 
youngest in a fraternity of four, was delicate as a child, was the 
recipient of the solicitation of the family for at least two reasons, 
that of being the youngest and being frail. Growing up in this 
environment, her troubles were always smoothed out for her, and 
now in adulthood, when she has to earn her living, she does not know 
how to face and handle difficult situations, and tends to blame others 
for her inability to get along, and is very prone to pity herself and to 
exaggerate any physical discomfort which she has had. Whenever 
as a child any experience of a more than average dreadful nature 
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came to her, she would react to it by becoming nauseated and vomit- 
ing, and now, in her adulthood, when she has formed no philosophy 
of life which permits her to face and overcome disagreeable situa- 
tions, she becomes nauseated to the point of considerable loss of 
weight. Always when a child, when confronted with a difficult or 
distasteful task, she, without consciously malingering, would imme- 
diately call upon her frailty as a reason for not carrying on. This 
worked as a child but does not work now. 

The psychiatrist thus finds himself a student of abnormal human 
behavior, and of course, that he may understand how in any indi- 
vidual case it became abnormal and of what does its abnormality 
consist, must understand so-called normal behavior. Thus he finds 
himself taking nothing for granted. He finds that he is dealing 
with emotions, temperament, instinct, character, etc., and he finds it 
extremely important to analyze these elements of the personality to 
find out just what they are and what they mean in the individual’s life. 

It is important to understand what the patient is doing, how he 
is doing it, and why, and most important of all is it important for the 
patient to understand it. It would seem not a very difficult task to 
answer these questions by asking the patient, or for the patient to 
understand them by using his reason. But it is an interesting obser- 
vation of the psychiatrist who uses psychoanalysis that the reason for 
any type of behavior which immediately is offered by the patient has 
underlying it many hidden or forgotten influences. One asks the 
child or adult why he is afraid of the dark, and he will answer that 
he does not know or give some answer which upon analysis proves 
to be incorrect, and no amount of conscious searching of the memory 
can recall the truth. He must be carried back in memory to the first 
time where he can remember being afraid of the dark, a difficult 
procedure in itself, and then asked to simply revisualize the whole 
situation without thinking, and frequently the forgotten incident will 
drift into consciousness as from nowhere. 

How easy it is for disagreeable memories to be lost, forgotten, or 
inhibited, is illustrated in a case I saw recently for Dr. Lindsay. 
When asked of whom her family consisted in the home she said her 
husband and herself, they two being alone, now that her children 
were married and in homes of their own. Later, during the same 
hour, it came out that her own sister had for years made her home 
in the patient’s house and was really a very important factor in the 
illness which had brought the patient to see me. The patient was 
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much embarrassed when she discovered that she had described her 
home life excluding the sister, which gave a possible clue, in that 
she had said that she was living alone with her husband, which prob- 
ably was what she wanted, recognizing that the sister was a very 
trving guest. Her wish then to be alone with her husband was 
strong enough to make her momentarily forget that the sister was in 
the home. <A very good controlled experiment, showing how uncon- 
scious influences are at work dictating behavior, is that of the woman 
who, under hypnosis, was told that the following week at 9 o’clock 
in the morning she was to open her umbrella in her bedroom. Upon 
coming out from her hypnosis she of course remembered nothing of 
the instruction given. At 9 o’clock on the given morning, noticing 
the umbrella in a corner of her room, it occurred to her that, in order 
to preserve the material of the umbrella, it would be well to air it. 
What happened was that the impulse came to her to do this as the 
result of a previous suggestion, and her reason instantly manufac- 
tured for her a satisfactory explanation. Her only conscious think- 
ing was as follows: By chance she happened to be in her room at 
9 o'clock, by chance her eye happened to see the umbrella, and the 
rest of her behavior was only a part of a thrifty woman desiring to 
preserve what she had. All of this seemed perfectly natural to her, 
as do most of the actions of most people seem perfectly natural and 
reasonable to them. Suppose, however, the hypnotist had suggested 
something bizarre for her to do, like standing on her head in the 
middle of the street. No amount of reasoning could satisfy her that 
such an impulse was the result of her own reasoning, and if the 
impulse came often enough, and was resisted, one can imagine the 
state of mind into which she would get. The psychiatrist familiar 
with this mental mechanism is not at all discouraged when he meets 
such types of obsessions in his office, for though it is not to be sup- 
posed that the obsession started through a hypnotist’s suggestion, he 
has learned that the obsession did have a starting point at a time of 
emotional stress, when suggestions gain easier access. 

The tracing of the origin of the obsession is not easy, for it is 
buried deep below a load of fear, shame, humiliation, etc., and even 
below a desire to keep it buried, as the care, sympathy, and kindness 
showered upon the patient by relatives and friends is a pleasure so 
great that it outweighs the affliction. 

Phobias present a similar difficulty in tracing to their source, as 
is illustrated by the infant who, suddenly touching its mother’s hair, 
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becomes afraid. It is presumed by some experimental evidence devel- 
oped by Watson that babies are born with instinctive fears of very 
few situations. A sudden loud noise is one of them. This particular 
infant had been playing with a dog, of whom it showed no fear. While 
the infant’s hand was clutching the dog’s hair, it barked. At the sud- 
den loud noise the baby showed signs of fear. The association of the 
hand on the hair at the moment of the bark associated the hair as a 
fear-producing stimulus, and thus the mother’s hair, and shortly there- 
after the hairy rug on which the child had been accustomed to play. We 
see here how quickly the child spreads his fear, until the rug becomes 
a symbol of the original fear, and yet, without knowing the sequence 
of events, the physician would be at a loss to understand why a rug, 
familiar at that, should suddenly become a fear-producing object. 
Nor in later life can the adult, who still retains any uneasy feeling 
for such a rug, understand it. 

Thus the psychiatrist finds himself constantly peering behind the 
scenes, trying to understand the secret spring feeding the rivers of 
adult behavior. 

The use of the analogy is always dangerous in scientific inquiry, 
yet when these dangers are understood it can be useful. An analogy 
which I sometimes use in attempting to understand human behavior 
is the golf player. There are several ways by which he may become 
proficient: first, by receiving instruction in how the golf swing 
should be made; and secondly, by the trial and error method, until 
he gets the perfect coordination of muscles to accomplish his goal. 
Assuming that his swing has become automatic and has reached a 
degree in results with which he is satisfied, yet he finds himself vary- 
ing from day to day and even from shot to shot in satisfactory results. 
Various players react differently to this situation. One suspects that 
he did not have quite the right stance or grip, and begins experi- 
menting, making allowances for a slice, changing his grip or stance 
until he is overcompensating for one fault, and a check-up after a 
few weeks of this will show all kinds of faults, with bad stance, 
tensions of muscles, etc., until the resultant of this multiple compen- 
sation is loss of distance and direction. Another type of player, when 
making a bad shot, just laughs it off, forgets it, and thinks of it as 
all in the day’s run. Another type gets emotional over a bad shot 
and for several holes, perhaps for the rest of the round, he plays 
badly. None of these types understand what really is happening. 
In the first place it is necessary to know that the perfect shot is the 
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result of a wonderful amount of muscular coordination, and it must 
be further understood that such a delicate adjustment can be very 
easily thrown out. Even such a comparatively simple coordination 
of muscles as is required for writing our own names probably rarely 
becomes so automatic as to produce exactly similar results every time. 
Bank tellers will confirm this, and some will go so far as to say that 
variations can be found each time a man signs his name. If we 
realized this, as golf players, having acquired as much in the way 
of a perfect swing as we are willing to work for, at each bad shot 
we would not start compensating and thus ruin our game. 

In much this way do I observe people meeting life. The philoso- 
pher feels that one of the drives in life is that of a desire for power 
to mold the environment to his uses. In so doing we see many chil- 
dren, compensating for a lack of efficiency in one direction, develop- 
ing it in another. I have had two young men under observation 
recently, to one of whom I have referred in another connection, one 
with a frail body, unable to play with any degree of satisfaction the 
games of boyhood, thus made uncomfortable by his feeling of inferi- 
ority, compensated for it by supremacy in the classroom all through 
school and college and in his profession. This supremacy brought 
him the recognition he desired, not from his boy and girl companions, 
but from the elders, whose companionship he sought from early boy- 
hood. While secretly he envied the boys their athletic ability, yet 
consciously he had only contempt for them and their ways. And it 
has been only recently that he has recognized that if his brain was to 
continue to function, his body must have opportunity for a much 
fuller expression. The only expression of body function for which 
he had any use was that of his brain. Here this man overcom- 
pensated for his frailty. His parents, unwise in encouraging his 
scholarship at the expense of companionship of children his own age, 
and unwise in not understanding the origin of the drive to scholar- 
ship, failed in devising ways and means to develop his body so that 
he could compete on even terms with boys of his own age. More 
attention to this would have resulted in an entirely different character. 

The other patient reached exactly the same result, but his drive 
was not because of physical frailty, for he was big and strong, but 
because above all else he craved the love of his mother, who was 
more prone to give her love to the younger brother. Why did he 
crave this affection so much? There were two factors: First, be- 
cause of the fact that the motther had showered an unusual amount of 
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love upon him for the first five years, getting him accustomed to it, 
and then turned to her new-born son, and secondly, because, being a 
Jew, living in a Gentile neighborhood, and going to the public school, 
he had not developed sufficient self-reliance to meet the attitude of 
the average public school boy to the Jew. He, too, has overcom- 
pensated, and now is having a hard time meeting life. Both of these 
men are playing the golf of life with badly coordinated swings. 

To continue briefly with my golf analogy. We see people who 
laugh off the misfortunes of life who are satisfied with their lot in 
life, or who are quietly and intelligently attempting to improve it, 
and thirdly, how many do we encounter who are handling their life 
problems just as they do their golf, with outbursts of emotion. Some 
show their emotion plainly and get over it quickly; others repress it, 
so that the casual observer does not see it at all; but in either case, 
probably more in the latter class, their efficiency is lowered for the 
time being. 

Just what is the factor in this loss of efficiency during emotion? 
Just what is the factor in this variation in muscular coordination we 
do not know, but we can guess. We feel rather sure, from many 
gross observations of behavior in animal life in general, that emo- 
tion is a very important factor in disturbing coordination. If this 
is so, the emotion which develops over a bad golf shot 1s bound to 
affect muscular coordination and thus ruin successive shots. If this 
is SO, it is easy to speculate that variations from automatism result 
from variations in the emotional life from minute to minute, so slight 
as to be concealed from the observer and from the individual. To 
develop this theory further, I am thinking of the body as a reactive 
bit of mechanism, marvelously complex in its physiology, chemistry, 
and psychology. Without that element named emotion, I contem- 
plate all reactions to stimuli as running on a dead level plane, but the 
Introduction of emotion, however slight, makes a wavy or a very 
sharply defined up and down line. If this is so, we can only have 
complete coordination of body functioning under two conditions: 
first, when there is a complete absence of emotion, or when an excitant 
emotion is exactly balanced by an inhibitory stimulus. We do know 
that many of the body functions are swung, as it were, between 
accelerator and inhibitor nervous actions, so that the normal balance 
is maintained by proportionate action of these two opposite systems. 
I further contemplate the average well adjusted individual as one 
who has very little emotion, or as one who rather automatically can 
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immediately neutralize the excitant action and so restore the balance. 
The type of civilization which we have developed makes necessary 
the constant neutralizing of our native emotions. When we speculate 
on the purpose of life we are in deep water, but as we have been 
in deep water for some time, we can do no harm to go on a little 
further. We then will guess at the purpose of emotion: when that 
of fear, we are energized to run faster, when that of anger, to fight 
harder. You all know the marvelous physiological changes which 
go on in the body, to permit the body to rise way above its average 
possibilities in functioning when under the influence of emotion. And 
in direct proportion to the emotion is accelerated body functioning 
and decrease of finer coordinations. 

To continue with my fantasy, I contemplate that function of 
the body, called thinking, as one of the very finest coordinations of 
energy of which the body is capable. How quickly this coordination 
can be broken up, or at least interfered with, one can easily demon- 
strate upon himself by attempting to work out some intricate mathe- 
matical problem when in a state of anxiety, fear or anger, or any 
other emotion. It has become a truism that one in love is governed 
not by reason. Love 1s blind. 

Thus we find one of the first symptoms of those who are carrying 
a constant state of anxiety is their complaint of failing efficiency in 
their work, which leads to the development of an additional fear— 
sometimes that of losing their minds. We find this frequently 
in children who from their entrance into school have done satis- 
factory work, begin to have poor marks. A psychological study 
at this time, shows a form of feeblemindedness, which the examiner 
feels sure is not native, but it is the lessened efficiency of the intel- 
lectual processes caused by some emotional disharmony. Upon the 
smoothing out of this disharmony intellectual efficiency returns, and 
a second psychological examination shows a normal child. 

With the above background permit me to continue in developing 
my theory as to the etiology of much of the illness to which the 
human is subject. 

We are familiar with the marvelous complexity and interde- 
pendence of the various parts of the body. We realize how com- 
pletely coordinated this multitude of functionings must be; how 
dysfunction, anywhere, is, whenever possible, met with compensation 
elsewhere, and it is conceivable that this compensating, here and 
there, resulting in overdeveloping in one place and underdeveloping 
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in another, may develop into a resultant of total behavior which 
results in relative inefficiency or illness, as in the golf shot. 

If we can demonstrate what emotion can do to muscular and 
thinking codrdination, is it too much to believe that emotion may 
interfere with the functioning of other parts of the body? 

An emotion of low grade, not enough to be particularly noticeable, 
but constant over years, would, it seems to me, influence function 
of physiology. 

Gastroenterologists tell me that over 50 per cent of the digestive 
disturbances which they see are functional, and by that they mean 
that the digestive apparatus is not functioning properly and the 
word functional further carries with it the implication that no 
organic basis can be found for it. 

In the last analysis, can not all disease processes be described as 
complete or partial failure of normal functioning? 

Where any particular organ or group of organs is invaded by 
organisms producing inflammation, can we exclude the possibility 
that if that organ had been functioning up to its capacity that the 
pathogenic organism might not have gotten a foothold? Certainly 
we daily see how readily infection gains a foothold where lowered 
vitality exists. In developing this idea, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that there are certain organisms against which the most vitally 
functioning body can not contend until immunity has _ been 
established. 

My point can well be illustrated by some work done several 
years ago by Dr. Muhl, a psychiatrist. 

She studied the personality makeup of 40 tubercular women in a 
sanitarium in California. These were perfectly normal women from 
the mental viewpoint. 

In attempting to find out the secret springs underlying the per- 
sonality makeup she used the psychoanalytic technic. Much to her 
astonishment, and that of the physicians in the sanitarium, it was 
observed that these forty women were making much more rapid 
strides to recovery than were other patients. While these women 
would pass anywhere as average women, so far as their efficiency 
went, before their illness, there was discovered in each of them, all 
kinds of cross currents of compensations, thus making an extra 
draft upon the energy available. Dr. Miihl’s own hypothesis in 
regard to the recovery of these women was that as their various 
complexes were disposed of, compensations were no longer necessary 
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and the energy at the disposal of the individual could be directed 
towards combating the tuberculosis, in other words, the lungs could 
function to their best advantage. I am unable to answer the instant 
query which arises: Are people suffering manifestly with nervous 
disorganization more prone to tuberculosis than others? I should 
say not, except in cases of dementia precox who are very prone to 
develop this disease. 

If the hypothesis can be substantiated that complexes can inter- 
fere with the function of various parts of the body, and that this 
interference with function makes the body more receptive to patho- 
genic organisms, I want to go one step farther and I am done. The 
orthopedist, I think, is constantly dealing with the results of dys- 
function of various parts, resulting in structuralized defects, and 
so is it inconceivable that any part of the body which has been func- 
tioning abnormally for years may develop within it changes in the 
size and direction of blood vessels for instance, constrictions, even 
of blood vessels, resulting possibly in necrosis of the part supplied. 
In other words may not the abnormal functioning finally become 
structuralized into pathology ? 

In attempting to deal with such a vast and controversial subject, 
I have been able to present only a very small amount of material, 
but out of it all I want to leave with you certain thoughts. 

First, there is a very large percentage of humans, who are unable 
to face the facts of life and who live in a world of make believe. 

Second, that the physician in his search for pathology, and in his 
inevitable tendency to specialism, is in danger of overlooking the 
patient’s total reaction to his own problems, and to his environment. 

Third, that in so doing many of his patients are turning to other 
forms of healing and especially to Christian Science. The Christian 
Scientist has developed the golf game of life in a remarkable manner. 
He has one club which he can use through the fairway of life, but 
which is totally inadequate to meet the difficulties of the rough, or 
sand traps, resulting in the tragedies of unrecognized organic heart 
disease, cancer, etc. 

Fourth, and last, the consideration of the possibility of emotional 
instability, being a factor in much of the dysfunction of various parts 
of the body, going even to the possibility of this dysfunction becoming 
structuralized into recognized pathology. 


A NARCISSISTIC NEUROSIS WITH HYPOCHONDRIAC 
SYMPTOMS 


By A. S. Loranp, M.D. 


The following case is one of a young man whom I had the 
opportunity to have in psychoanalytic treatment during the 
“suicidal” wave of last year.* He was on the verge of suicide, at 
any rate, that was the strongest reason for his coming to analysis. 
He had been diagnosed as manic-depressive psychosis, and when he 
came to me, at the age of twenty, he had been in that condition for 
three years. He was a college student, and had lost one year of his 
course because of his sickness. When analysis was begun, he was 
suffering from a strong depersonalization feeling in addition to his 
other symptoms. The depersonalization brought up suicidal tend- 
encies, which increased in strength as he read about suicides of other 
students in the daily paper. He had tried all kinds of treatment for 
his trouble, but instead of improving, he had become worse, and was 
convinced that after so many attempts only one way was left for 
him—to end his life. There was still another way out, to become 
psychotic and to be admitted to a hospital. Of this the patient 
thought quite often and the wish became powerful during the middle 
of analysis. Prior to the analysis that wish had been present in the 
form of a fear of becoming psychotic. He had a tremendous fear 
of death which was not so much a fear of death as of what comes 
afterward. Since he believed that life does not end with earthly 
death, he used to imagine himself lying in his grave, the earth press- 
ing him so that he was choking, rats and snakes biting him, and his 
whole body being pierced with knives. He saw himself being cut to 
pieces and his head being cracked open. There were many hypo- 
chondriac complaints centered around his stomach, bowels, throat, 
eyes. The strongest was the fear of choking. He considered most 
of these symptoms derivatives of his masturbation. 

The most outstanding symptom of his neurosis was the severe 
depression which made him try to escape his surroundings and filled 
him with pessimistic ideas and a lack of interest in the world, and a 


* Analysis lasted nearly eleven months, in daily sessions five times a week. 
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sense of the futility of life. To those depressions were attached his 
deep depersonalization feelings, which were centered mostly around 
the lower part of his body. He felt himself small and insignificant, 
especially when looking at himself in the mirror while undressing. 
Sometimes he had a contrary feeling while lying in bed, it would seem 
to him that his legs had stretched to a huge size. Sometimes it 
seemed to him that he was an automaton, walking about doing things 
without knowing why or what was making him do them. Once or 
twice during analysis he described that feeling as if he was attached 
to a planet. In addition, he was very self-conscious and was always 
trying to create a good impression by the display of his intellectual 
abilities and physical qualities, and in this way he succeeded in hiding 
his sickness. He never talked about his depression to anybody. 
Before entering into further details of his story, I will try to give, 
in chronological order, some of those occurrences during his life 
which had an important bearing on the development of his neurosis. 
As far as the patient’s memory goes back, he had had a miserable 
life. He was brought up in a religious home as the only son of the 
family. He had four sisters, and as the patient expressed it, he was 
conceived only so that there would be someone to say the death 
prayer for the father. That he had overheard in his home. Before 
starting school, he had already had a fundamental religious education, 
in Hebrew school, and this period is one of horrible memories. 
From the time he was two until the time he was seven he was beaten 
by his father at least once a day, for no reason at all, as the patient 
himself said. The father was nervous and used to rage at him, 
saying that the child was driving him crazy. Ina similar fashion he 
was continually and severely beaten by his Hebrew teacher whose 
belief was the same as his father’s—that children must be beaten if 
they are not to turn out badly. Three times he bled as the result of 
the beatings administered by his Hebrew teacher, and he still has a 
scar on his head as a memento of one of those beatings. To this scar 
he attached many morbid fantasies. The cruelty of his father con- 
vinced him that the father hated him, much more so because the father 
never beat the girls in the family. He often wished that he were 
dead, and used to hide himself under the bed or in the closet for 
hours, so that the parents would have difficulty in finding him, and 
he wanted to choke himself. The only person who was kind to him 
during that period was his oldest sister, who used to cheer him up 
after the beatings, and also his mother, who used to rescue him from 
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the hands of his father, although usually too late to prevent the 
beating. He was so full of fears of God and devils that he really 
became obsessed by them and used to imagine, while he was on his 
way to the Hebrew school, that the letter “ L’’ was before him in the 
air, and to this he attached a great fear: it was synonymous with 
the Devil to him. We found the explanation in the fact that the letter 
is the first sound of the Hebrew word meaning teacher, which was 
the equivalent of the devil in his mind. 

His earliest memory goes back to before the age of two. He 
remembers hazily that he was sitting on the curb, horses were running 
by, raising dust in a cloud before his eyes, covering everything. Then 
gradually there is a clarification of the scene, with himself watching 
the horses disappear in the distance. He had always liked horses 
until the age of seven when a horse almost bit his hand off. At the 
age of seven, after he had been masturbating for a period, he had 
some homosexual experiences, active and passive, and was badly 
frightened, since on one occasion he thought that the older brother 
of his playmate had discovered him. At the age of three he suffered 
from worms, and his mother treated him with enemas, which he 
recalls as having been very pleasurable, although it did hurt at times 
when the mother went too deeply. Those enemas were administered 
by the mother until he was eight or nine, and she also gave him his 
baths. He used to be dirty, going around for a week without taking 
a bath, and resented having his face washed with a washrag because 
it gave him the sensation of choking, and at that time he was already 
afraid of it. At the age of eighteen those memories of the enemas 
were revived by chiropractic treatment in the form of massage of the 
prostate glands, which he took to relieve his neurosis. The chiro- 
practor said that his whole neurosis was due to his excessive mas- 
turbation and swelling of the gland. On one occasion the electric 
tube which had been inserted in his rectum became very hot and 
burned him. At the age of three he nearly choked while eating some 
salad and fish, and his father saved him by pushing his finger down 
his throat and pulling the food out. Around that time he also had 
whooping cough and the coughing was connected with the feeling of 
choking. He recalls masturbating at the age of four. Later he used 
to masturbate by rubbing his penis and anus at the same time. To 
those anal experiences we may mention that the Hebrew teacher was _ 
in the habit of spanking the children on the naked buttocks, a punish- 
ment that he barely escaped undergoing himself. It seems that this 
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was a contribution to his homosexual experiences, since later, when 
he was thirteen and was teaching a little cousin of eight, he used to 
lower the child’s trousers and make believe he was spanking him on 
the naked buttocks, masturbating in the meantime. During analysis 
this experience came up again and again in connection with a great 
sense of guilt and shame, particularly since one time he was almost 
discovered in the act by the child’s older sister, and had been afraid 
since then that the child’s mother knew of it. At the age of seven his 
foot was once caught in the railroad tracks, the locomotive was only 
three hundred feet from him when he was pulled out by a man. To 
that trauma the patient attached the fear of being run over. When 
he was eleven his uncle (his mother’s brother) was run over and 
killed and the remembrance of seeing his uncle with his spattered 
brains always came back to him in connection with his own experi- 
ence. When he was seven he nearly killed a baby by throwing a 
stone at it, in spite of the teacher’s order not to throw stones. The 
baby’s father wanted to kill him. 

He was always afraid of going blind, and he began to wear eye- 
glasses at the age of seven. He said that this had developed a feeling 
of cowardice in him. At the same time he realized that his glasses 
served as a good protection for him against being beaten by the older 
boys in the school. When he was sixteen his father explained sex to 
him. The explanation was full of mysterious nuances and intimida- 
tions. Just at that time a very nice boy had died in the hospital and 
the father said that he had died as a consequence of a venereal 
disease. He resented the explanation very much and felt like chok- 
ing the father. He already knew a great deal more than that, and 
began to masturbate more violently than ever. At the age of eighteen 
he had an interesting and important experience with the principal of 
the school where he was teaching Hebrew. He refers to this man as 
The Hunchback. He was an interesting and intelligent young man 
who took a great deal of interest in the patient for about a year and 
a half. He used to take him for rides, to discuss sex matters with 
him, to boast of the number of women he had seduced, and used very 
crude expressions in his talk. After a while the hunchback was 
dismissed and at their last meeting the patient became very much 
depressed and suffered his second nervous breakdown, and was 
forced to leave college for a year. The first breakdown had occurred 
at the age of thirteen, when he gave up his belief in God. 
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The most important experience which the patient connected with 
his fear of what happens after death occurred when he was ten. One 
holiday morning, his grandfather and grandmother, who lived in the 
same town and whom he used to go to awaken every morning to call 
them to services, did not appear at synagogue. The whole community 
went to their house to see what happened. This particular morning 
the patient had not gone to look after his grandparents, and as the 
door was shut, he climbed in through the window and found them 
lying in bed, seemingly dead. They had been asphyxiated and 
although they recovered, his grandfather was never altogether well 
after that, and everybody blamed the patient for the accident. 

Another little incident that occurred at about that period was 
that he was once caught stealing pears by the town butcher, who 
also performed circumcisions. This man had also circumcised the 
patient, and he was very much fnghtened by him. 


For a closer investigation of the results of those traumas, I want 
to depict briefly the environment in which the patient grew up and 
in which he contracted his neurosis. He was strongly attached to 
his oldest sister, who was really the mother substitute to him. She 
would protect him from the father and he used to say, as a child, 
he would marry her when he grew up. Later on that love changed 
into hate when, while attending school, he lived in New York with 
that sister, and she wrote complaining letters about him to his 
parents. These complaints would always bring some sort of reproach 
from home. The next oldest sister is hated by everyone at home. 
She is extremely neurotic, treats everyone roughly, is never spoken 
to by anyone, and is hated also by the patient. With the two other 
sisters he got along well. One of them is also neurotic and is con- 
tinually complaining of stomach trouble. Besides having slept with 
his sisters until he was about nine and having gone through the 
usual childhood carryings-on with them, his strongest memory was 
having wanted always to be a girl, and being jealous of his sisters 
because they were never whipped. In addition to that there was the 
fact that the girls were not forced to attend Hebrew school. All of 
the sisters played an important part in the patient’s incest fantasies, 
as was revealed in the course of analysts. 

The jealousy of his sisters and the wish to be a girl, which wish 
lasted far beyond the Oedipus period, were also rooted in the possi- 
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bility of an easier identification with the mother and an avoidance 
of the already established guilt feeling for incest and the castration 
fear which was attached to it. 

Being the youngest in the family and the long-expected son (the 
first child had been a boy, but had died after two weeks), the patient 
was very much spoiled by his mother. As I have already mentioned, 
she bathed him, his bowel movements were watched and sometimes 
helped by his mother until near puberty. All this, instead of helping 
to get him away from his mother, worked in the opposite way ; added 
to this were his fantasies and imaginings (based, perhaps, on fact) 
that his father had kept away from his mother since the birth of the 
patient. This attachment to his mother persisted so that his mother 
was unaware of his sickness; he tried to conceal it from her to keep 
her from being worried. There was very little resentment in this 
love, only during those moments when he cursed his parents for his 
birth did any at all exhibit itself, and even then he tried to blame 
his father for the most of it and to look upon his mother as someone 
who had also had to suffer from the father’s tyranny. 

The obvious attitude to his father was that of hate. It took many 
months of the analysis to bring to light the little love attachment 
that had remained from his babyhood. During the entire latency 
period which, we know, is used mainly in normal cases for the 
formation of the super-ego, he retained only one ideal of the super- 
ego, that of the cruel and merciless father and of the teacher. This 
was due to the strenuous educational methods both of these men had 
used on him. This provided the foundation for his entire neurosis, 
which already began to be evident in childhood, and all the patho- 
logical reactions of later life were only the results of those traumatic 
experiences. He identified himself with the father in hate. All his 
ambitions to become strong contained the hidden desire to be able 
some day to avenge himself, and since these sadistic impulses ruled 
his actions, there was necessarily a strong guilt feeling attached to 
the fantasies of parricide which involved the craving for punishment, 
and was in turn accomplished in his whole sickness, in his fears of 
punishment from God, in his depression and in various conversion 
symptoms. 

He had to develop his sickness, his depression, his depersonaliza- 
tion, in order to protect himself from a realization of his sadistic 
fantasies. His repressed sadism was the quantitative equivalent of 
the severity of the traumas inflicted on him by the father and teacher, 
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and he had to utilize all his energies to keep down these emotions. 
His inferiority feeling was also developed for protective purposes, 
and this was hidden beneath his over-compensated physical develop- 
ment, his athletic appearance and his mental achievements. In the 
very beginning of his analysis, the inferiority was the first thing 
which revealed itself in his fantasies and dreams. All of these were 
centered around the inferiority and the wish expressed in them was 
to be helped, supported, loved. Many of his dreams were about races, 
in which he voluntarily let others have first place and was himself 
left behind. These dreams touched upon the self-castration tendencies 
and the wish to be a girl. They had to do with racing or swimming 
or basketball games, which in themselves contained sexual symbolism. 
The pure sexual meaning of the dreams sometimes broke through, 
as for instance in a dream where he was holding a frog between his 
legs and pushing its eyes out. . . . One of that series of dreams 
was as follows: 

There are empty bodies of cows lying about. A group of friends 
are entering the bodies, going in from behind and having to push 
their way through the head. As soon as they go out from one cow 
they must go into another, and so on. . . . I go with them. I am 
afraid of choking. I am forced to go out of the cow because a whole 
row 1s waiting to go the same way. A man ts standing nearby. with a 
stick in his hand, I ask the man what it means. . . . 

That dream is of interest from many angles, it belongs to the tier- 
building dreams described by Freud. The dream and the associations 
revealed some necrophile tendencies on the part of the patient, dealing 
first with sexual desires and the difficulties of gratifying them and 
second with the pressing force of reality, and the desire to be pushed 
ahead, both in sexual matters and generally. We find two meanings 
in the dream, wanting to accomplish something and always finding 
deterrents : and not wanting to accomplish the same thing. Freud says 
that the obstacles which prevent the dreamer from accomplishing his 
task are an expression of a negation and this explanation is very 
fitting to the present dream. The deepest meaning of the whole dream 
is really a sexual one; the patient’s difficulties and main conflicts 
dealt always with sexuality. Since he had never had intercourse and 
when the wish arose, he always became strongly depersonalized and 
had to think of the punishment in the grave. That would also clarify 
the presence of the man with the stick in the dream. For the sadistic 
necrophilic tendencies the elements of masochistic self-punishment are 
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present in the end of the dream and the end of the whole row, the 
super-ego, the father, the analyst, God, is standing with a stick of 
punishment. ... 

Previous to that dream he had had clear incest dreams. In one 
dream he had talked of coitus with his mother; in it his mother gave 
him information about someone “ who lies under his wife during 
sexual intercourse.” More openly he dreams of intercourse with his 
oldest sister, with his mother and other sisters standing around wait- 
ing for their turn, as, “if I were performing a duty,” he said—taking 
over the duty of the weak father. As these incest dreams came up 
his depersonalization, which was still there, became stronger, and 
his fears also began to be more potent. These fantasies usually ended 
in suicidal fantasies, seeking the easiest way to die. Again and again 
the punishment of God, after death, being cut with knives, burned 
with hot irons, burned to ashes and then made over to be punished 
again—all these tortured him. He gave as picturesque a description 
of hell and the punishments waiting there for him as Dante, and he 
suffered tremendously under those fears. He could hardly drag 
himself to the analytical hour, he had the feeling of numbness in 
his legs and he could barely sense the presence of the lower part of 
his body. He felt as if he were attached by wire to some planet, 
that he was being made to move. 

In order to obtain some relief from this torture and this tension 
he began to masturbate again, something which he had not done for 
about a year previous to analysis. And as we discussed his sex diff- 
culties again and again, he went, surprisingly, to a prostitute. He 
visited her three or four times, describing his meeting with her as 
being quite pleasurable and normal. And suddenly, at the next visit, 
he became impotent, then it was revealed that the entire matter had 
been less pleasurable and more difficult than he had told in his 
enthusiasm, thinking that all his neuroses would disappear with his 
being able to go to a prostitute. That sudden impotentia brought up 
all his castration ideas and fears, and he himself put it by saying 
that being potent involved the new danger of his having to go to a 
prostitute continuously and that he would have to have intercourse 
with every woman. It revealed itself also as a means of finishing 
analysis and as a proof to me of his ability and strength and also 
of his defiance. 

Previous to that he had not shown much of his aggression and 
sadism, except in the form of complaints that analysis was not doing 
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anything for him, although the end was approaching, since he himself 
had set a time limit of five or six months. With this experience his 
attitude toward analysis changed completely. His violent aggression 
began to show up, first in an impersonal way. For instance he had 
the fantasy, while on his way to the hour, that he would find the 
analyst dead, that the analyst had commntted suicide. This fantasy 
was quite habitual and he used to apply it to everyone whom he 
hated and wanted to kill in his unconscious. Gradually that detach- 
ment gave way to active fantasies. He became very nasty, began to 
swear, at first only at the analyst, later on at his parents, with par- 
ticular outbursts against his father and his teacher. These outbursts 
were always followed by great fear of punishment. He began to 
have fantasies of being the strongest man in the world, a new 
Hercules holding the earth in his palm and hurling it down, killing 
everybody on it. Then his hate turned against God himself, he used 
blasphemous expressions, challenged God and His punishment. But 
again and again there were complete reversals, after each of these 
outbursts he was likely to change to the exact opposite, and become 
dominated by self-punishment tendencies for his blasphemies. At 
such times the strong suicidal ideas came up again. His hypochondriac 
complaints became worse, and in these both his oral erotic and anal 
sadistic syndromes played a great role. His early sexual habits, which 
he had retained during his whole life, such as blowing his nose, 
clearing his throat and reswallowing the phlegm, picking his nose, 
exploring his rectum with his finger, assumed a more serious appear- 
ance. Twice he awoke at night with the sensation of wetting his bed. 
He dreams of sitting on the toilet defecating, removing a hard piece 
of feces with his finger. It is as hard as “ pig-iron.” To this he 
associates defecating on the enemy, old pagan worship before gods 
by defecating near the altars—using the feces in an ambivalent mean- 
ing, the pig-iron used as a weapon. He dreams about blood trans- 
fusion where his sister (the nurse) is the recipient of the blood, the 
blood really replacing the semen. He dreams that he 1s being taught 
by his mother how to have intercourse, the mother lying under him, 
moving up and down and asking, “ How is that for a ride?” 
Whenever one of these numerous incest dreams came up, there 
was always, in the interpretation and association, much emphasis on 
the sensation of choking and the fear from it, which resulted from 
the fact that in the patient’s mind the Biblical punishment for incest 
was strangulation by two men who tightened a rope around the neck 
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of the condemned. Naturally there was a strong tendency to escape 
these incest wishes and all sex wishes, which showed itself in open 
homosexual dreams. For instance he dreams of intercourse accom- 
plished by putting penis to penis with a friend of his, whose name 
was Hyman. These dreams and wishes gave him the fantasy of 
being already insane. He was craving to be put into a hospital where 
he would be taken care of, which would mean the realization of his 
earlier fantasies, a complete regression and escape from facing reality. 
This had always been his alternative, if he were unable to commit 
suicide he would become insane. At this climax in his despair, 
he would no longer hide his sickness and told everything to his 
father, although he had kept his analysis hidden for nearly eight 
months. In the next hour he cried bitterly and reproached himself 
for making his father and mother so miserable. Since both had high 
blood pressure he was afraid that he might cause their deaths by 
his confession. It was quite a dramatic performance. His entire 
body became stiff, he could hardly move, and was almost unable to 
catch his breath for crying. A complete reconciliation with his parents 
followed this hour. 


The time spent in analysis after this episode I would call the pre- 
adjustment period. His fear of God and of punishment disappeared, 
to give way to a new fear. This was the fear of life. Now, as he 
began to build new plans for his future, he became afraid that he 
was too weak physically, and as he expressed it “ One has to be of 
iron to stand the hardship of reality.” That fear of life revealed 
itself in his associations as a fear of sex life. As his depersonalization 
feelings around the genitals began to disappear and he began to have 
sensation there, frequent erections and also frequent fantasies about 
intercourse, he began to fear that he would have to leave analysis. 
And as there was a conscious fantasy of being instructed by the 
analyst how to have intercourse, being friends with him and being 
led to a woman by him, these fears served also as a protection against 
finishing analysis. An acute struggle developed within him as to 
which direction he should take after leaving analysis, whether to go 
ahead in life or to escape again into his neurosis. Going ahead meant 
struggling and difficulties, involving castration fears, since it included 
also sex potentia. To his erections he still attached the punishment 
of God. For instance one night, while sleeping in one room with 
his father, he had an erection and it suddenly came upon him that 
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God would cut off his penis. He expressed that struggle in one of 
his dreams as a fight between “north and south” where, by his 
associations, north meant his head and south meant the lower part 
of the body. He talked for many hours about the actual fear of 
being well, because life consists of seeking pleasure, of which he 
was afraid. In spite of all this, hope for the future and a desire to 
adjust himself were present. His dreams dealt with wanting and 
with being too weak for adjustment.—A boy with one leg being 
thrown down stairs by two men, and the patient himself having to 
carry the boy upstairs again. . . . Or, he was in his analytical 
chemistry class at college and did not know how to use the new glass 
tube for distillation. . . . Or, he was a conductor in the subway, 
had just gotten the job and did not know how to open and to close 
the doors. He finds a revolver and is shown by the senior conductor 


where to put the revolver in the floor of the car. . . . Or, he is 
landing in a canoe, urinating from a huge penis (about 15 inches) 
and two little Hunks (Hungarians) are pushing the boat. . . . Or, 


there is a dream about dissecting the smooth skin of a chicken, the 
skin is full of small blue veins and he is doing the work with great 
pleasure. The childhood memories to this dream were that he used 
to help his mother open the chicken and was very curious. Then was 
his curiosity about sex matters, he used to see the genitals of the 
mother and grandmother, and imagined the vagina as a huge tunnel 
without end. (Endless row of dead cows’ bodies.) All these dreams 
showed, by his associations the desire to be instructed in sexual 
matters—to be made adjusted. 

As he began to talk of leaving analysis, some resentment came up 
again, since he had not accomplished what he wanted, in particular— 
intercourse. (Since his futile attempt at intercourse during analysis, 
he had had the suggestion not to go again until the desire became 
overpowering and that suggestion still prevailed.) He considered 
this suggestion a deprivation of pleasure, as it included also mastur- 
bation. He brought two dreams at this time, which I think are worth 
mentioning. I would call them Dreams of a “ Clever Baby.” The 
first was as follows: 


I ama baby, a year old or less. Iam still in diapers. I have a pin 
in the big toe of the right leg. The toe is bent, and my stster tells 
mother to remove tt. Mother says there is no pin. I see tt and feel 
angry at mother, and awake with great resentment against her. 

The associations to that dream reveal resentment against the 
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mother for having sent him to Hebrew school where the teacher used 
to rap him on the spine from behind, with his bent finger, and also 
resentment for not having protected him more successfully from the 
beatings of the father. Both of these associations would involve the 
responsibility of the mother for his being castrated. In the sense 
that the analyst plays the role of the mother, he is made responsible 
for similar occurrences, in the present. 
The second dream was: 


I am lying on a couch. There ts a little baby between my legs, 

which talks instead of me. You (the analyst) say: “ Since you are 
tired, the baby should talk and we will listen to him”—The baby 
thinks it 4s silly that he should talk: “ You are not listening to him 
since you are asleep.” 
The meaning of the dream revealed chiefly irony against the analytical 
method. Why should he talk? And why so much emphasis on 
babyhood and childhood? His penis—impotentia—speaks clearly 
enough. At this period of his analysis he was already free of the 
greater part of his fears, only the special fear of dissection, in con- 
nection with his head being chopped off, came up again and again 
as he was preoccupied more and more with his plans for the future. 
These plans were centered mostly around the wish to become a phy- 
sician, and thinking about it brought the fear of dissection into a 
prominent place. 

Finally he no longer complained of fears, but the whole picture 
changed, he began to talk about being disinterested in life and losing 
all his ambitions. He tried to reason and to prove to me that he was 
gradually going into a state of dementia, and that I ought to place 
him in a hospital. That dull state lasted for about a week, during 
which time he was longing for his fears, then at least, he would have 
his ambitions back. That state revealed itself as a new kind of pro- 
tection against leaving analysis and making himself independent. 
Gradually the dullness disappeared and he again brought in dreams 
about races, as he had in the beginning of analysis, except that in 
these dreams he was the winner, especially in the climbing and diving 
races. Once again he wanted very badly to go to a prostitute, but 
always, when he had decided to go, he got a severe pain in both of 
his thighs which kept him back. The rest of his analytical hours 
passed in struggling between the tendencies to go or not to go. 
Finally he went, with quite successful results. After this attempt he 
reported a dream. He called it “ The Dream of the Sultan’s Power- 
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house.”” It was another of the tier-building dreams, and consisted 
of a series of happenings which occurred in the Sultan’s electric 
power-house, where he played around with different switches and 
electric attachments, his friend Hyman being with him and causing 
trouble. The Sultan appears with a huge, curved Arabian sword 
and wants to kill him. In that moment he awoke with fright, but 
that fright he described as being quite different from those previous 
anxiety-awakenings which had left him in an anxiety state for the 
rest of the night or the next day. In the associations to that dream 
he brought up the dirty jokes he had heard at a smoker, one of them 
dealing with three men who sneaked into the harem, and received 
punishment in accordance with their respective occupations, the 
punishment being applied on the genitals. Among them was the 
Jew who sold lollypops. In that dream he meant to state his opinion 
about me frankly, he being the Jew and I the Sultan. 

Just before leaving he reported a birth dream, which I will give 
as the last in his series of dreams. 

I am walking on rocks to reach a bridge over water, and am 
very careful not to fall into the mud. A tall man (grandfather) asks 
me the way. I jump down to show tt to him and he disappears. . . . 
Then I find a head buried in sand, only the nose and eyes are visible. 
I pull the man from under the sand; he cries, “I am choking.” So I 
start rubbing to resuscitate him and find myself at home in front of 
the gas stove, rubbing my own thighs. I am afratd I will catch fire 
and choke, I cry for help to my parents, who are downstairs. 

This dream and the associations to it give a clearer insight to his 
fear of being buried, the fear of choking. Both indicated the deepest 
wish for regression in the uterus and the protection against that sinful 
regression through fear of it. As he himself used to express it, we 
must be afraid of life because life consists only of seeking pleasure 
and we know pleasure for him meant incest and guilt. Shortly after 
that dream he had intercourse with gratification for the first time in 
his life and left analysis. 


In summarizing the whole history of the case we cannot set a 
definite time for the outbreak of his neurosis, since he had been 
neurotic from his childhood on, and had suffered three severe break- 
downs during his life. But eighteen can be set as the age at which 
his neurosis became intensified by the addition of acute depres- 
sion, depersonalization feelings and fear of death, and nineteen 
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as the age at which, while reading about the numerous suicides, he 
began to think actively of committing suicide. His whole life was 
influenced by his castration fears and fantasies of regression in the 
uterus as an escape from these castration fears. All his fantasies 
and all his neurotic symptoms were centered around those two ex- 
tremes. In those fantasies he submerged himself and indulged also 
in the fantasies of these fears as self-punishment. In the course of 
analysis we succeeded in reducing those fantasies to their original 
meanings, and we got to his pathological fixation, which was the 
mother, and that explained all his fears. He never reached the com- 
plete ideal formation through identification, which is so important 
in the construction of a healthy ego. His first ideal formation in the 
image of the father, which plays a normal part in the life of every 
boy was, in this case, faulty, as he incorporated him as a cruel, over- 
powering tyrant, so that this identification was one of hate. A very 
important component of his life at a very early age was already 
aggression and hate. He was hardly three when those aggressions 
began, and they grew with him during his development. Later in 
life he became a good swimmer, developed physical strength, all a 
part of the active fantasy of becoming a new Hercules and smashing 
the world to pieces. We can understand his neurosis by Freud’s 
thesis that quantitative tmpulses are responsible for the origin of 
every neurosis. It was at first difficult and later impossible for the 
patient to adjust himself to the superabundance of demands of the 
super-ego. The already weak ego of the child could not withstand 
the series of severe traumas imposed on him, and as, in his whole 
evolution, the super-egos were always after the same cruel type, 
his ego could never respond to the demands. He learned to respond 
with the same quantity of hate and resentment as were present in 
the demands themselves. On the other hand it resulted in a too 
strong fixation to the mother as an escape for protection, and the 
whole situation prolonged itself far beyond the Oedipus period into 
the latency period, which should be utilized for sublimation. Instead, 
he continued in his fantasies and incestuous wishes, as his education 
during that period, just as in the earlier one, was full of mistakes 
on the part of his father and his teacher, which created also the 
tremendous castration fear. The results of these mistakes during 
the Oedipus and post-Oedipus periods constituted the picture which 
we had in his present neurosis. It is no wonder that all the patient’s 
energies were tied up. He could not realize any of his wishes, 
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because all of them were sinful and full of guilt. Sex gratification 
meant incest to him, for which the punishment is castration—in a 
deeper sense death brought on by God (father), in the Biblical con- 
ception. Revenge against the father and teacher and other oppressors 
meant revolt against authorities, which involved, as he knew from 
childhood, punishment and castration and in the end fear. But in the 
theological concept thinking is the equivalent of action, so that having 
thought these things, he was already subject to punishment. Here 
was the whole cycle of self-punishment, the sickness itself, the de- 
pression, depersonalization, the fears, and all conversion symptoms. 
Certainly all these symptoms had their meaning and served as a tool 
to force his father and mother, who were responsible for his being 
in that state, to support him and to handle him like a baby. 

For the understanding of the strong sadism of the patient and his 
depression, we must take into consideration the physiological cause, 
by which I mean the damming up of the libido. That had a great 
deal to do with his restlessness, his muscular actions, his fondness 
for swimming, dancing, gesticulation, wiggling around on the couch 
during analysis, etc. His repressed sexual desires added a dynamic 
force to the destruction tendencies which, sublimated, find an outlet 
in regular sexual life (Freud, Abraham, Ferenczi, Sadger, Federn, 
Reich, etc.). His whole body took the place of the penis, as all the 
organs which were the seat of the conversion symptoms played the 
role of genitals through displacement (Freud, Ferenczi, Abraham, 
Reich). His profuse sweating while dancing revealed itself to be a 
fantasy of regression into the uterus, and all his conversion symptoms 
expressed that fantasy, and at the same time the fear and protection 
from it. At the deepest level his depersonalization feelings were also 
connected with those regressive fantasies. We know by the latest 
investigation that depersonalization is due, to a great extent, to dis- 
tribution of the libido, and the degree of depersonalization in the 
various parts of the body depends on the degree of narcissistic 
cathexis in those same parts. Here the whole body was under that 
narcissistic cathexis, and especially the lower part of the body, the 
genital region, which was exposed to the strongest depersonalization. 
The patient’s craving was regression to the primitive narcissistic 
stage, which would be regression into the uterus. In the present 
case the neurosis was ruled by the depersonalization. It served the 
purpose of protection from his unpleasant past experiences, and as 
there was, in his contemporary environment, an imminent danger 
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of a repetition of those experiences, he wanted also to turn away 
from reality. There was present also the other tendency to retain 
those experiences, since there was pleasantness connected with them, 
particularly the love for his mother. In that case the depersonaliza- 
tion would really serve the mechanism of defense, as the patient put 
it, ““ not to be a person,” which meant, for him, not to be a grown-up 
person; to be a child or, deeper still, not to be born, as “life was im- 
posed on him, he didn’t ask for it.” We can quote here Reich’s con- 
clusion that depersonalization serves also the tendency of self-punish- 
ment and so gratifies the patient’s unconscious masochism—but 
certainly every neurotic symptom may serve the same purpose. 

We may attain a clearer insight into the mechanism of his suicidal 
tendencies, which persisted almost throughout the entire analysis, if 
we keep in mind the two basic instincts which Freud makes the 
nucleus of every life course—the Eros (life) and Death (destructive) 
instincts, and their evolution and antagonistic strivings, later on their 
fusion and their balance under normal conditions. Parallel with that, 
we must keep in mind the super-ego formation and its amalgamation 
with the ego, and prior to that, the stages of libido fixation. In the 
evolution of this patient, it seems that the deviation from the normal 
started after he reached the phallic state. The succession of traumas 
resulted in the super-ego having the aspect of a tyrant, which resulted 
in the setting in of regressive tendencies. But there was enough 
libido to keep the patient going in later life, only his ego was weak- 
ened, but it retained the object and the connection with reality through 
it. That connection with reality was, in turn, hazy because of the 
weakness of the ego. Maybe this was responsible for his not com- 
mitting suicide and not succumbing entirely to the tyranny of the 
super-ego. 

During the entire sickness there was the continual danger of the 
balance between the life and death instincts being disarranged, because 
of the powerful sadistic impulses dammed up in the patient, which, 
as the result of the unconscious guilt feeling brought the danger of 
his turning that sadism on himself. The main task of the analytical 
procedure was really to place the introverted (destruction tendencies, 
death instinct) outward. This was brought about in the “ negative 
phase’? of the analysis, when the patient turned all his hate and 
resentment against the analyst, and provided the outlet, making way 
for the hidden love. All those energies which had served the purposes 
of keeping down the destructive tendencies felt against God, father 
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and the whole world, were released, and given to the patient for 
better use. 

During the process of analysis the clinical picture was continually 
changing. In the beginning it was that of schizophrenia, which would 
correspond with the original diagnosis of manic-depression. Later 
on the paranoic traits were outstanding particularly when the analysis 
had gone deeply into a revelation of the conflict between the ego and 
the super-ego. At that time he really gave the impression of transient 
psychosis. It made it very difficult to decide which were his main 
conflicts, at one time it seemed that the conflicts were mainly between 
his Ego and the Jd cravings, at another time it seemed that the con- 
flicts between the Ego and the external world were the strongest. 
By the result of the analysis, which was fairly successful, I must 
assume that the chief conflicts were really between the Ego and Id, 
and to classify it as a neurosis. Naturally the Id cravings, which 
were of a guilty nature, involved the conflict between the ego and 
the super-ego, and also the ego and external world, and that gave the 
psychotic coloring to the neurosis. 
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“IF HE SHOULD FROWN ” 


By J. Cartes Davis 
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AUTHOR OF ‘ TOLSTOI,” ‘' THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PAIN, 
ELEMENT IN BUSINESS,” ETC. 


THE PERSONAL 


It was mid-afternoon, August. Perhaps the prolonged spell of 
intense heat and dryness, long, burning, crimson days with a baking 
earth, inert and simmering beneath that merciless ball of fire, had 
taxed my strength and usual composure unto the point where my 
self-possession and equanimity had collapsed. It is always that way, 
too, with these dancing, fiendish thoughts, these hell-born mirages 
that sneak into a man’s brain and drive him mad or nearly scare him 
to a similar fate. They lie in wait, and wait and wait, these flashing 
devils, these mad, hideous phantasmata of horror and worse, until 
they perceive that his mental equilibrium is staggering a bit, things 
becoming tangled, hazy and grotesque. Then, when his defenses of 
composure and equability are weakened, they rush a man’s last stand, 
shrieking their demoniacal whoops of attack and before them he goes 
down in fevered delirium, sometimes stark insanity. 

But since that awful afternoon, I have often reflected that per- 
haps this phantom vision, this eerie dream I had was a more staple 
thing than a mere errant illusion on a devilish, devastating flight of 
torture; perhaps it was not the fanciful, itinerant apparition it seemed, 
born of a heated brain and come to anguish me with terror; perhaps 
it was even as respectable a thing as a sane, wakeful thought. 

How it came about seems strange and disconnected. My study 
boasts great French windows, both wide and high; they reach almost 
the ceiling, which is itself of unusual elevation. Heavy purple hang- 
ings frame the uncurtained panes and through the sparkling glass I 
could view from my lounge a vista of glory; a glory of gold in 
autumn, a glory of white in winter and a glory of ebon rage and 
tumult ’midst storms. But this hot, still afternoon, 1 viewed the 
shimmering waves of heat only, and through these, down in the cleft, 
upon the bank of which my house rests, the river, a twinkling, glisten- 
ing streak of burnished copper, flashing bright, though tremulous, 
winding lazily to the sea and sending forth, intermittently, dazzling, 
luminous glints here and there at every stab of the sun’s rays. 
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Up from the opposite shore rises a palisade of reddish earth and 
jutting rock, so precipitous that it seems truly vertical; its coppery 
sand and jutting boulders seeming to constitute, through that veil 
of trembling heat and in the scarlet dazzle of the sun, the mirage 
of a line of bold cliffs set aflame; a phantasmagoric ridge of dancing, 
flickering, lambent tongues of fire. 

Did I doze off into a twisted, horrible nightmare or had the 
thought-devils finally charged me? I do not know. But I was con- 
scious that it was mid-afternoon, August; an awful, uncannily hot 
day with the earth a still, dry, reddish ball of parched suffering 
and inertia. 

Everything and every place seemed inert and lifeless; a world of 
fevered, torpid human ants, supine and dazed by the heat into 
lethargy, crawling automatically about their dull and listless tasks 
with a slow mechanical torpidity that seemed spooky. I saw the 
eldritch specter of an earth coming to a standstill, a motionless, queer 
phantom of stillness and silence; a world of things and people turned 
into lifeless, rigid, marble shapes. This heat! 

But after a while a day that had been but another burning, still, 
summer day, unusually warm and silent even for mid-afternoon, 
grew, with terrorizing speed into an awful, wild time of fright and 
horror. 

The air, the earth and its people and landscapes were growing 
red and a crimson glow was illuming all the world, that brought 
with the intense, weird heat, a restless panic; a scare that was fast 
growing into a universal alarm and dismay. 

“What was this heat? Where ? Why ?’’ some voice 
seemed to be whispering. Or was it but my mind soliloquizing? 
“ This heat Heat! ” the voice continued, “ Heat! We are hot! 
This awful tightness—what? No, just heat. Yes, that’s it—heat! 
Only heat, but se 

Everything was growing red. Red, red, everywhere: And a 
planet of beings were parched and prostrate; terrified as they 
squirmed ’neath the savage scorch of a sun gone mad, while men 
glanced with awe at a blinding, yellow ball that seemed swollen 
twice its size hanging up directly above them in a blazing, seething 
firmament. 

Appalled, men whispered awful thoughts that were not sane or 
pleasant. With flushed, agonized faces and baking bodies they ceased 
all mundane tasks to quench their fevered throats and cool their 
hot bodies. 
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Men whispered awful thoughts, I say! 

* What, say, what is all this?” The phantom voice began 
again questioning and answering itself, “Are you afraid? It’s sum- 
mer, you know. This is only the heat What, this heat? This 
heat? Great God, can’t you tell that something is ? But sum- 
mer ? This heat this is not right! Something doesn’t seem 
sane about all this. I am nervous! Listen to men! Listen! What 
are the mad things they are saying amongst themselves? We are in 
something new and horrible! Oh, oh, this awful, hot, burning 
air. I cannot 2 

Yet relief there was none. For nearer now than before, seeming 
to come on, and nearer and . That ungovernable inferno seemed 
coming on——. Things grew more hot and still and a brighter, 
deeper, more horrible and hideous illumination of red, flickering 
scarlet was cast over the planet. 

Things sizzled; the earth was cauterized, and as the awful heat 
and glowing scenes sunk into men’s brains, they fell or trembled, 
some prayed, others cursed. One man suggested that perhaps the 
end—but a bullet stopped his insane tongue, for cities, alarmed, had 
called out riot forces to prevent a spread of panic. 

“Wait, do not yes, wait, that was it! Just wait a while 
longer. This red, awful, intense heat will subside——. Oh——, 
hush! it is bad, and new, and weird. And I am thinking—— 
thinking ” the voice stopped. I am quite sure this time the 
voice was not illusory, for I heard it quite audibly; yet about me, 
it seemed for miles around, I saw no one. 

“Can you think in this heat?” some other voice asked. I started 
about. This time my hot brain and thumping ear drums and temples 
had not deceived me. A stranger was at my side. It must have been 
he who had spoken. 

“Please don’t say the word heat again,’ I answered him. 
“Don’t. Don't! Don’t! or Dll kill you! This heat What? 
Say, what were you saying? Oh, yes, the heat, that was it the 
heat.” He disregarded me entirely, failed to reply and apparently 
did not hear. Furthermore he looked straight at me with the most 
hideous eyes, wide open, crazed; the lids did not blink at all nor the 
pupils rove, but the black balls stared right at me as the horrible, 
open eyes of a blind man, and I felt he did not see me. 

Growing and growing in size was that now tremendous red, fiery 
orb in the skies and drier, more shriveled, was ours rapidly becoming. 
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All was red and human thoughts were everywhere abounding now 
like that for which the man had before been shot. He was lucky! 
What’s that! No! No! Not that! Not us——all? God! 

The air was so hot that it bit into the skin and parched, scorched 
bodies were fast falling in their tracks, dotting the streets and fields 
and houses everywhere with baked, prostrate forms. 

Hourly things grew worse, more red—more hot, while that 
damnable thing up there was growing larger and coming nearer! 
I shook my fist at it, then laughed foolishly. 

The still, hot haunts of commerce and the rooms where men had 
met, were crimson with flickering rosy shafts and lambent glowings 
of the great inexorable red without that flushed in through the win- 
dows that would sometimes crack from the heat. Now these places 
were deserted; tasks and gold left forsaken and unguarded where 
men had fled before the awful horror from which there was no 
fleeing. These men, straggling their fevered ways home, had fallen 
in their paths; but their homes housed a prostrate mate who long 
since had gone her way. 

“What was this? Death from a warm day? Why, this morning 
everything had been .’ The voice stopped short. “ Do not curse 
God, you infidel!” a new voice roared. 

“Hell? Did you say ‘hell’? it is here! Here!” the first 


replied. 
“T say, have you gone mad?”’ 
“And you oo 


Water had long since ceased to flow and naught but red hot pipes 
rewarded the frantic search of dying, grasping hands. A paroxysm 
of mad, relentless heat was now draped round the screaming, wailing 
earth, but a tempest of boiling air and deepening crimson was all 
that answered its cry. 

Governments, capitals and cities had become alarmed and 
despatched messages of inquiry, calls for aid, to other seats of society. 
Yet these in turn were beseeching still others with the plaint of a 
vanishing humanity and the tales of despair and staccato calls for 
assistance passed each other in the burning air and remained 
unanswered. 

The catastrophe was world-wide. All the lands and peoples were 
red and stricken with this awful, hot terror; a globe tormented and 
becoming fast a dry, shriveled black ball, was raising to the swirling, 
boiling skies a scream for mercy. But who to hear? 
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“Who to hear! Such blasphemy! Shut up, you infidel, or 
T’11——..” 

“Do you like this heat?’ someone asked like a sarcastic fiend. 

*“ Like it, it’s bad, I’m, but, keep still!” 

“Just say nothing, eh? Dare not speak, is that it? Just die, 
silently, like a ”. The sarcastic voice stopped. 

“ Die?” I inquired, my voice strange and high. 

“ Certainly.” 

I waited a long time. I tried to marshal my thoughts. What 
made this fellow, whoever he was, yell so loud each time he spoke? 

“Die?” I again repeated slowly as if I had never heard the word 
before. 

“ Certainly!” he hollered. 

“ Oh—oh, shut up! Shut up! or I’ll Pll burn you up!” 

The philosophers began to offer words of explanation and their 
phrases of phenomena and noumena fell from lips that soon after 
were hot, still, and forever silent. Others were muttering stranger 
things still, Someone stood abruptly up as in classroom and said 
something disconnected about the aphelion and the perihelion. 

“ But this is all madness! Stop talking! Do something. It has 
gotten much hotter, hasn’t it you know, it’s bad, this heat.” 

“Only bad?” 

“ What ss 

“You have gone crazy, too, I see. Bad? Bad? You fool! 
This is hell! We are dead men! God has forsaken us! Oh, this 
is awful! Stop, please stop! Please God! Where are 
you arr | 

The federal astronomical bureaus of the great governments were 
benumbed, nonplussed, and unable to account for the cosmic 
phenomenon. Nevertheless in a pitiful and wholly futile attempt to 
offer some scientific cause for the disaster, assured the nations that 
the planetary orbit of the earth had suddenly altered concomitant with 
a change of the axis which together had brought on the heat. 

“I see the astronomers have lost their wits too,” someone said. 

But these messages of forlorn feeble hope reached telegraphic 
stations from whence operators had either long since departed or 
where they were huddled and shrunken at their posts; silent, fiery 
men, all over the color of a boiled lobster, with eyes that no longer 
saw and a heated, parched tongue that was black and twisted as a 
shriveled, burnt leaf. 
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And to what avail had they lived and conducted the tidings; for in 
the pressrooms the great machines were stopped and silent; black 
iron giants growing warm with the increasing heat; the rolls of paper 
blackening; and strewn about the charring and reddish room were 
darkening forms lying still beneath a great scarlet light rising ever 
brighter and more fierce over all. 

And without, beneath this awful crimson glare growing greater 
momentarily into a juggernaut of hell and red, dry madness, the 
streets were spotted with black and smouldering forms amidst which 
at times a surviving thing, mad, and o’er which the red light cast a 
dancing coppery hue, would pick his stumbling, shrieking way, then 
fall. 

The rich had despatched servants for vain help and they, too, 
with their retinues, perished in their marble tombs which had turned 
pink, a wavering pink from the lambent shafts of heat and fire over- 
head; this canopy of red, swirling air; bright and blinding spaces of 
scarlet. 

Fire calls remained unanswered, for those flaming warriors, whose 
task it was to stem this crackling fiend, had long since perished from 
greater flames. A ruthless, reasonless inferno was looming ever 
greater over the scorching earth and nearing it closer each hour— 
nearer—nearer. 

“Each hour? Nonsense! Each minute, each second!” 

A fevered professor, swaying and insane, in a silent, hot univer- 
sity, fought his shrieking, delirious way through classrooms and halls 
strewn with dead students, to the astronomical tower to view this 
mad thing hanging in the livid sky ; and there, with his scarlet puffed 
face turned to that swollen, red sight, adjusted the telescope and died. 

Oceans were becoming absorbed, and great, shimmering, sunken 
deserts, baking with the rosy flush of tropic dawn, were there instead. 
Rivers had gone stolidly dry and in their places lay roads of reddish 
sand, pebbly and stony, undulating, sterile roads of red dirt, red 
rocks, strewn with the things that men had lost and occasionally the 
things that once were men. Treasure lay now exposed, unclaimed 
and easily attainable in those barren roads that were but that morning 
liquid, shining avenues. But this caused not an inspiration nor 
created an ambition in those lifeless red forms that lay upon the 
banks of these dry pathways writhing out their last expiring moments. 
Only wild, hot eyes stared dazedly out of wide, red, pleading sockets, 
beneath thumping, rushing brains too appalled to know at all. 
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“Tf you say the word heat again,” I heard someone yell, 
Pl as 

“ But it is, isn’t it? ”’ came the feeble retort, in a queer treble voice, 
obviously insane. 

Insane, that was it! Everyone is going insane! We'll soon have 
a world of hot, flushed, sleeping, red madmen. Oh, that will be——! 
What am I saying? I, too? No! No! Not I, not I, not—— 
not . This is certainly funny. So I lived to see the end! 

A big, red man, that is, he was red because red, flickering lights, 
scarlet glares, were cast over him by that awful sun, caught hold of 
me forcibly. 

“You stop that talk! Do you hear?” he whispered vehemently 
from between his clenched teeth. 

Look! Red teeth! Dancing teeth! Everything dancing, shift- 
ing, flickering, red——- Ha! He had thought I was talking. Isn’t 
this all strange? 

The funny, little, red man with the soprano voice, no, that wasn’t 
he—it was another man, fell to talking; a slow, soft, muffled flow of 
deliberate words came wearily from him. He is still sane, I thought. 
From his waist up, he was bare and apart from the general scarlet 
hue—I tell you he was a veritable Indian, only much lighter—he was 
blistered in many places. He wore a heavy black beard; it was 
auburn in that ever brightening glare. Sad eyes. Dry, parched skin 
and purple lips. 

I drew towards him. I, too, was almost nude. We must have 
looked strange to each other. I almost burst out laughing. Two, 
hot, livid lobsters, in a world of crazy boiled lobsters, crawling 
towards each other for sympathy. As he spoke, the deep, resonant 
voice brought me back to sane, quiet life again. A voice of the world 
that was still rational. Keen and thoughtful. 

“It is too bad, this had to be, isn’t it?” I asked, in order to say 
something. I needed, I wanted this man. In him I saw peace and 
a quiet end of complacence. He would know what this was all about. 
I avoided mentioning in words just what was “too bad.” What I 
had said sounded foolish to me, I thought, now that it was spoken. 

“My friend,” he spoke slowly and deep, “this is neither bad nor 
good. It is nothing. We have finished our play. The world has 
finished its play. And new splendors will arise from our ashes as 
infinity’s pages slowly turn, arousing new wonders, tapping them 
awake from their eternal slumbers to ‘Arise! Do your act, your 
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moment of life is here. Perform! And then have done, vain bit.’ 
We have performed, my friend, we now have done. Did you grow 
up foolish enough to think there was an ultimate good? Or an ulti- 
mate bad for that matter? Or an ultimate single end? There is no 
ultimate. The ultimate is always a blank, a void, only human minds 
cannot see far enough to perceive ultimates. It is regrettable that we 
die, if that is what you mean, because it would have made us happier 
to live. But merely for the reason that we think we want to live; 
long, long as we may, that is all. But by our seeing this and knowing 
it, we confirm here and now that no other race we know would have 
sprung from us, will have our anguish and sorrow. They will be 
spared it. It can happen only once, you know, this——-. This pain, 
having to happen once, merely happened to occur with us, our gen- 
eration. We see it and feel it. That is all.” 

“No ultimate good? No. Perhaps not. But then, you preach 
a doctrine of futility?” 

He smiled wanly. 

“We are going. Another hour, perhaps two. Why discuss my 
belief or what I preach? Let us talk of other things.” 

“Yes, yes. We will. But answer me!” I implored excitedly. 
“You say there is no good, no bad, that is, ultimately. It is futility, 
then, all and everything! ” 

My voice was loud, raucous and artificial. 

“But, my friend,’ he continued calmly, with a pleading voice, 
seeking my reason, “do you not see = 

“ But futility! All futile?” I screamed. ‘‘ How can that 
be? Then all has been in vain! Answer me! Answer me, I say! 
Is it futility?” 

The great light, scarlet and ever rising, was starting to blind our 
sight to everything. I saw huge, red, burning patches everywhere. 
I closed my hot eye-lids. I saw him do the same. But that gigantic, 
awful glare, livid, flaming, flickering, penetrated the lids and my 
closed eyes even saw a frightfully high scarlet hue growing brighter 
and hotter. 

“You see,” I heard him replying calmly to my frenzied beseech- 
ing, “ we should not be so astonished, awful as this seems.” 

“What is awful? This catastrophe——or——or not being 
astonished ? ” 

“Both. Men have used the terms ‘infinity’ and ‘ ever-lasting ’ 
and such, lightly and with impunity. But they might have known. 
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Known better. All of this came. It had a beginning. To have its 
end is only rational and subsequent. Only———only we have seen 
it. It seems hard.” 

“ Then you knew it was—this was coming?” I inquired. 

“Certainly. All men knew it, subconsciously. Did not you too? 
Why, of course. Do you think men whose brains were great, whose 
wits were sharp in every human science could have lived and cogi- 
tated for centuries under an illusion that anything at all could be 
without an end? It is hard, that is all, hard, hard,’ he muttered. 

“ But this futility you spoke of, it’s driving me mad! Is it true? 
Please——” 

“T said that futility becomes rational and proper when we con- 
sider things and think ultimately. Ultimately, how can things, any- 
thing, be any other than futile?” 

“ But my life my pains my labors!” I screamed. 

““ My friend, it is so!” he said firmly. 

“You infidel! s 

“Please don’t do that,” he said, his eyes narrowing, “don’t 
become frantic and hysterical or I must crush you now! And I 
dislike doing that. Come. Come. The time is short. It is slipping, 
fleeting, fast. We are nearing the end of ends. Let us go together, 
quietly, friendly, courageously, come my friend here is my 
arm——I will mother you I know it is hard but stay by me. 
Come!” 

I fell back limply, resigned. 

“Tam sorry,” I said softly. 

“Good. Now let us continue,” he said with unconcern. 

“ But but ! I am thinking. Do you say?———this 
futility oh, God, this heat, my eyes burn and water so! J am 
seeing poorly!” 

His eyes were open, staring at me. I wondered. 

“ My friend, I cannot see you. Mine are gone. I am blind now.” 

Tears trickled down his red hot face. That heat that yellow, 
raging ball——the shimmering waves——oh 

“And then all of them, Dante, Milton, Kant, Shakespeare——my 
God, is it possible?” I cried, “ futile? All?” 

“Ultimately, yes.” 

“In vain! And all my studies, my home, my hopes——-. And 
Plato might as well have never lived and written——-and——oh!” 
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The centuries wasted. A trick. A trick on humanity. The 
wisdom and effort, all for naught! Oh, Oh!—— 

“All is vain. Nothing endures——” I heard my companion 
mumble, and as he said this he swayed and crumbled in a hot, red 
mass of puffed flesh at my feet. 

The earth, now a steaming, livid globe of flushed scarlet and fire, 
was whirling on through space, without the control of a fixed orbit; 
rushing at a tangent through an infinite sea of gaseous, glaring crim- 
son, into that domain of mad heat, roaring hell, and blinding bright 
dazzle that is the kingdom of the sun. 

And then I saw the earth’s last man, a tall, sad, fevered person, 
with the bright flush of flame covering his face and neck and with hot, 
wearied eyes, puzzled and unable to know what had in a few short 
hours occurred, standing on the ledge of a great, sandy basin, stretch- 
ing out into infinity; a red bowl from the reflection of a red heaven 
all about. 

Deeper and deeper dropped the bottom of this mighty pit and, as 
he watched, one speck on the edge of a giant curved-in gray palm, 
he smiled a weird, faint smile. 

“The Sea,” he mumbled, “the sea, the sea.” Out in this 
great curved-in desert were the hulks of ships both old and new, 
resting high and dry and the carcasses of great sea beasts, steaming 
and reddening. 

And now, with this last act of piety performed, allowing this red, 
swollen being to sleep, the mad, red ball could become it’s cruelest 
and harm no feeling soul. 

It rushed on through sizzling scarlet space, through regions of 
steam, fire and blinding glare, infernos inconceivable, a queer rock- 
ing sensation taking hold of the red, steaming, dead hulk that 
moments before had been Earth. 

Greater and greater grew the blinding illumination of the dazzling 
gold spaces this crisp, blackened ball was swishing through. 

And then, as the erratic, staccato puff of a photographer’s explo- 
sion momentarily flares up and then is over, the ever heatening ball 
flying blindly through merciless regions, broke forth all over in sput- 
tering flames and became a burning comet dashing through flaming 
spaces. 

And then, at last, I saw the earth crash into the sun. 


THE DREAM IMAGERY OF THE BLIND 


By Excinor Deutscga, B.A. 


The belief held by many people that the blind either do not dream 
at all or that if they do, their dreams must be very vague and incom- 
plete is, as we shall endeavor to show in this paper, entirely erro- 
neous. The majority of people are so accustomed to thinking and 
forming their mental images almost entirely in terms of vision that 
they are apt to forget that there are several other sense modalities 
in terms of which imagery may be built up. The blind not only 
dream just as vividly as the sighted but are perhaps less cognizant 
of the lack of vision when asleep than when awake. The writer, 
herself blind since birth except for light perception, dreams very 
frequently and vividly. The question of vision almost never enters 
into her dreams and she has no sense of physical deficiency as is 
sometimes the case in waking life. 

In this paper an endeavor will be made by means of the pres- 
entation of case material to give some conception of the nature of 
the dreams had by blind persons. This material was obtained first 
from children examined in the Department for the Blind of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools and the Illinois School for the Blind; second 
from the writer’s personal experience. As the time allowed for the 
procuring of the children’s dreams was rather limited it was often 
impossible to obtain as detailed a description of the sense media 
employed as would have been desirable. For example, a child would 
often say “I saw” such and such an object; and only after careful 
questioning could it be ascertained that what he actually meant was 
that he had heard or felt it or merely known of its presence without 
the use of any of the special senses as is so often the case in dreams. 
The writer will therefore for the most part be compelled to confine 
such description to her own dreams. No attempt will be made in 
this paper to discuss the symbolism contained in any of the dreams 
recorded. 

G. H., age twelve years four months, dreamed that he was talking 
to God who told him that he would regain his sight. 

R. D., age thirteen years six months, dreamed that she flew to 
the sun on what resembled a cylindrical glass bead. She was seated 
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on the top of this strange conveyance while a number of other persons 
clung to the sides and bottom. “I knocked my head against the 
sun and knocked off a piece of my hair. Then somebody told me 
this would be saved for me till I died and came to heaven.” 

L. T., age eight, dreamed he was a “ motor-cycle cop” riding 
alone in the country. A storm came up and he could not find his 
way home. He “saw” a house which he entered but found no one 
within. On leaving the house he was pursued by a robber on horse- 
back. The robber had an empty gun which he loaded but owing to 
his poor aim, shot himself. Then “someone else ” mounted the horse 
and rode in the opposite direction from L. T. who promptly returned 
to his home. 

T. M., age eleven years six months, dreamed that she entered her 
home with the other members of her family and found there a robber 
who had “ spoiled all the food, making it rotten.” She asked for a 
glass of water only to find that he had even turned the water “ sour.” 
Then the house changed its shape, becoming oblong. She attempted 
to shut the front door but her father’s foot was in the way. There- 
upon the foot changed into a ring, which broke in half when she 
stepped on it. . 

C. K., age twelve, dreamed that he went to New York and “ saw 
all the big buildings and the subway and I met some of the big men 
who broadcast over the radio.” 

In a nightmare the same boy ran away from home, lost his way 
in the dark and went groping about “ knocking into everything.” It 
seems worthy of special notice that this boy who has been totally 
blind since infancy should have dreamed of losing his way in 
the dark. 

B. B., age ten years eight months, “I dreamed I was playing in 
the street with my cousin and was run over; and my mother wasn’t 
home.” This dream was a reproduction of an experience which had 
actually occurred several years before. 

M. B., age twelve, often dreams of flowers. The only dream he 
could recall was one in which a boy who was graduating from school 
received “a whole bushel of flowers ” and gave hima couple. After 
narrating this dream he remarked: “I like flowers a lot—that is 
why I dream of them.” 

F, M., age twelve (partial vision), dreamed that all the girls in 
the school except one whom she could not identify, gained their sight 
“and went home.” After the others had gone, this girl also obtained 
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her vision and returned to her home; “and there weren’t any more 
schools for the blind.” This theme with some variations was found 
to occur rather frequently in the dreams of the girls attending the 
state school for the blind. It may be of significance to note that 
none of the children attending the Chicago Public Schools and living 
at home dreamed that they acquired their vision. 

G. S., age fourteen, dreamed that she went into the kitchen where 
her mother was washing dishes. As she entered the room the mother 
“suddenly fell to pieces.” She was made cognizant of this tragedy 
by hearing the rattle of her mother’s bones as they dropped to the 
floor. 

R. D., cited above, dreamed that she was in the midst of a herd of 
buffalo, one of which attempted to butt her. She first stated that she 
had seen this animal and described it very well. On close question- 
ing, she admitted that she probably had heard it instead of seeing it, 
and went on to say that she had once examined a stuffed buffalo. 

Of the sixty-seven children examined, six, all of whom became 
totally blind before five years of age but none of whom were con- 
genitally blind, narrated visual dreams. 

F. D., age thirteen years two months, who lost his vision when 
three years old, has twice dreamed that he had perfect vision. “I 
could see all the things around me and everything was beautiful ; 
and I was going around by myself.” 

G. H., age twelve years two months, became blind at the age of 
two. He stated he often dreams that he can see and that in these 
dreams he sometimes has the perception of color. He was unable, 
however, to give any description of the dream colors. 

E. M., age thirteen years seven months, who lost his sight when 
about a year and a half old, stated he often dreams that he can see 
and that in these dreams he is always driving either a car or a bicycle. 

I. R., age sixteen years seven months, who became blind at three 
and a half years, insisted that her dreams are always visual. In the 
dream which she related she was in a strange room where a party was 
in progress. She saw the contents of this room distinctly. The 
furniture was black walnut; the curtains “ white with rose draperies.” 

M. B., age eleven years three months, who lost her sight at four 
years and eight months, maintained that she has complete vision in 
all her dreams. (A question here arises as to whether this child 
actually understands what it would be like to have complete vision.) 
She dreamed that her parents went out for the evening and left her 
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at home with her older brother. Growing tired of staying in the 
house, the two children went to the woods. The boy wished to look 
for blackberries but his sister would not join him in this pastime 
as she was afraid of scratching her fingers on the brambles. Conse- 
quently, she went in search of nuts, and suddenly came upon a lion. 
It was yellow in color and long and slender. Its legs were about two 
and one-half feet long, and steam closely resembling breath on a 
frosty day was coming from its mouth. 

R. D., age thirteen years six months, lost her vision at three years. 
On one occasion she dreamed that she died and went to heaven. 
“ The streets were paved with gold, which was very thin but didn’t 
break.” She was dressed in white and carried a “ golden harp.” 
“ There were angels all around. The king sat on a throne with some- 
thing white around his head. Two angels stood behind the throne. 
Next to the king sat another man dressed in the same way but with 
brown hair. The king’s hair was black.” She asserted that she 
could see all the colors mentioned and that she often has sight in her 
dreams. 

At this point the writer will recount and describe a few of her 
own dreams, as promised in the foreword to this paper. 

1. “I was seated at the dinner table with my sister and the other 
members of her family in their home. I was eating but the nature 
of the food was not made manifest. My brother-in-law sat at my 
right, while my sister and the two children had places opposite. A 
discussion arose concerning the cost of some article which my niece 
needed for camp. At first the nature of this material was very vague 
and I was trying hard to figure out in my own mind just what it 
could be. I soon gathered that it was some sort of goods used for 
cutting out and making things, similar to the construction materials 
used in the kindergarten. My brother-in-law considered the article 
in question too expensive, and said that he could procure an imitation 
which would do just as well for only fifty cents. This made his wife 
very angry. She said that all the other girls would have the genuine 
and she wanted her daughter to have just as good materials as they. 
Her husband then exclaimed angrily: ‘You mean to say that if I 
won't buy it you'll get it yourself?’ She replied that that was 
exactly what she did mean. At this he flew into a violent rage, and 
uttering a strange guttural snarl, sprang to his feet with his arm out- 
stretched to strike her. I could tell that he was ready to strike 
because his extended arm brushed against me as he sprang up. Also, 
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it seemed as if just at that instant my mother was standing behind 
me saying, ‘He’s going to strike her!’ (The perception of my 
mother’s presence was so indistinct that I am inclined to think it a 
case of secondary elaboration.) Just before he reached my sister 
my brother-in-law hesitated and stood swaying, scarcely able to 
remain on his feet, so great was his wrath. (I do not know just how 
I knew of his condition. I seemed simply to be aware of it.) Then 
he turned and staggered from the room. As he was going out I said 
quietly, ‘ F., control yourself.’ I was conscious of a strong feeling 
of regret that I had not placed my hand on his arm as he got to his 
feet, in order to quiet him. After he had gone I sat for a moment 
quietly listening to the agitated breathing of my sister and the 
frightened whimpering of the children.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing description that this dream 
consisted mainly of auditory images with a few tactile, static, and 
kinesthetic impressions included. The argument, the angry growl, 
the heavy breathing, and the whimpering were all registered as if 
clearly heard; the voices containing all their usual inflections with 
no distortion whatever. 

2. “I was standing in a prison yard, surrounded by other crim- 
inals and by guards. I had been convicted of a crime, the nature of 
which did not enter into the dream, and was about to be electrocuted. 
I had no fear of the coming experience, only a tremendous curiosity 
as to whether I would continue to live after death or not. I noticed 
that the yard was paved with flagstones. This I could tell by feeling 
the interstices with my feet. After a few minutes of waiting, some 
of the guards took hold of me and led me, not ungently, into the 
prison. They placed me in the electric chair, a large leather easy 
chair, and turned on the current. At that instant I realized that my 
consciousness would be blotted out, and I was filled with fear and 
horror.” 

3. Another dream which the writer used to have rather frequently 
and with only slight variations was that she was out alone on the 
street and had to make her way home as best she could by herself 
(a situation which had never arisen in reality). She never carried 
a cane as blind people usually do when going about unaided, but 
walked along slowly and carefully with both hands extended in front 
of her, and always succeeded in reaching her destination. This dream 
was never accompanied by any feelings of fear or anxiety. 

It will be seen from the three examples just given that the 
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imagery found in the writer’s dreams is entirely auditory, kinesthetic, 
static, and tactile. The sense of hearing usually plays the most 
important part, while the other three sense modalities seem to be of 
about equal moment. Gustatory and olfactory imagery have never 
played any part. She often carries on long coherent conversations 
and actually hears what is being said to her instead of merely knowing 
it by some sort of intuition, as seems so often to be the case in dreams. 
Voices are reconstructed quite perfectly having all their usual 
inflections. 

In all probability the phenomena just described usually constitute 
the mechanisms by means of which the dream images of the blind 
are constructed. 


THE BEARING OF RANK’S DISCOVERY ON MEDICINE 


By CavenpisH Moxon, M.A. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


There is irony in the fact that the publication of Freud’s com- 
plete works coincides with Rank’s discovery that necessitates a 
radical revision in the theory and technique of psychoanalysis. By 
revealing the fundamental importance of the mother attachment in 
every human life Rank has advanced the understanding of the 
deepest psychobiological levels in man. Building on the foundation 
laid by Freud, and afterwards strengthened by Adler, Jung and 
Stekel, Rank has developed a theory and technique that avoid the 
one-sided emphasis of Freud on the sexual and the historical, of 
Jung on the anagogic and phylogenetic, of Adler on power, and 
of Stekel on the current conflicts. By incorporating and carrying 
an important step further the truths seen by these pioneers, Rank 
has superseded Freud’s psychoanalysis by a biologically based, genetic 
psychological theory, and by a technique which avoids the necessity 
for a prolonged historical investigation with a slow removal of 
amnesia in the search for hidden complexes and accidental traumas. 
Rank makes his work essentially a reéducation of the ego in order 
to adapt it to the actual conditions of the person’s sexual and social 
life. 

Many years ago Freud came near to making Rank’s discovery 
by recognizing the importance of psychic traumas as factors in 
psychical and physical symptoms. These accidental traumas were 
the chief factor to be emphasized when Freud first formulated his 
new insight into the unconscious causes of psychoneurotic conditions, 
which at that time he used to remove by the hypnotic recovery of 
painful memories of traumatic events. But, presumably due to 
his own repression, Freud was only able to see the accidental traumas. 
Further observations led Freud to see that shocking seductions of 
children in some cases failed to produce neurotic results, and that 
hysterical cases existed without any history of such accidental trau- 
matic events. Thus Freud was led to abandon his early trauma 


1 See Das Trauma der Geburt, Technik der Psychoanalyse, I. die analytische 
Situation, und Grundzuge einer Genetischen Psychologie auf Grund der 
Psychoanalyse der Ichstruktur. 
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theory and to take the next step in advance by discovering the causal 
importance of universal and inevitable experiences in the family 
life of the child. Freud found that the psychoneurotics fail to form 
a heterosexual habit patterned on the experience of love in the 
family. Consequently they are unable to adapt their libido to the 
conditions of adult love and marriage, and therefore use their 
symptoms to cling to their earlier means of satisfying desire. 

In Freud’s view the chief reason for their failure was that 
they had neither developed into nor out of the normal stage in the 
love life denoted by his much misunderstood Oedipus complex. 
This Freud regarded as the nuclear complex of the neuroses. Beyond 
this stage of development Freud lays little stress on any etiological 
factor till he comes to the hereditary constitution; and after the 
Oedipus situation the next cause of importance he saw in the actual 
conflict. This is admittedly the immediate stimulus to the regressive 
process ending in symptom formation either at the physical or 
psychical level. 

Freud’s later theory, though an advance on his earlier formula- 
tion, still lacked a psychobiological basis in the pre-oedipean period 
of development. The fundamental and most important factor in 
every human life, discovered by Rank, is the experience of physical 
and psychical attachment to the mother. In his epoch-marking book 
on the Trauma of Birth Rank shows that the whole of human life 
can be understood as a reaction to the difficulty of overcoming the 
sudden, shocking, catastrophic change in environment and in mode 
of functioning at birth, involving danger to life and the loss of 
freedom from disturbance. Rank has also made it clear that the 
deepest levels in human nature never accept the severance from 
the nourishing, protecting and warming mother. It now appears 
that the unconscious, in Rank’s sense (to which Freud’s “ The Id” 
approximates), has only one tendency—to perpetuate or restore the 
original state of undisturbed blessedness. In his recent works Freud 
has come very near to the new discovery, as shown by his using new 
terms which unconsciously take into account the most deeply 
repressed facts that Rank has been able to uncover. All the recent 
formulations of Freud that have been the subject of most dispute 
among analysts find their explanation as products of the mind of 
one who, in spite of his genius, has not removed the primal repression, 
and so tries to account for the “primal scene” phylogenetically 
instead of ontogenetically, to take the womb phantasy as merely 
a regressive construction, to avoid rousing the anxiety connected 
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with return to the mother by constructing his theory of the death 
instinct beyond the pleasure principle, and to take the Id as a disguise 
for the embryonal unconscious. 

Starting from the primal trauma of birth, Rank proceeds to 
build the first thoroughgoing genetic psychology based on psycho- 
analytical data and experience. A series of difficult adjustments 
to new situations are described, and it is shown how the development 
may be blocked at any one of these critical periods, with consequent 
abnormalities in behavior, character traits, or psychophysical health. 
After birth the chief situations with traumatic possibilities are the 
weaning from the state of being fed and carried, the presence of 
disturbing rivals for the mother’s love, e.g. the father or brothers 
and sisters, then the partial frustration of the first attempts to make 
the sexual instinct take the place of the original satisfaction in the 
mother, the first love affairs in the family circle (Freud’s Oedipus 
and castration complexes, which now fall naturally into their 
important place in the series), the adolescent transference to extra- 
familial objects of love and the senescent loss of power and genital 
function. 

At all or any of these points may occur a failure to function in 
harmony with the new situation. But not every one fails—at least 
to a pathogenic degree. What then are the decisive factors in 
failure to adapt? Not all children show a serious or lasting traumatic 
reaction to the shock of birth, just as not all soldiers get a traumatic 
neurosis when they go to war. Does Rank’s discovery point to 
one specific and decisive factor in the production of morbid reactions ? 
Rank himself makes no such claim. He certainly destroys the 
Freudian theory that the Oedipus complex is the nuclear complex 
of the neuroses when he shows that it is not even a secondary basis 
of the morbid reactions. And Rank thinks that no single, specific 
cause has yet been put in its place. He agrees with Freud that 
the inherited constitution has a strong determining influence. A 
child with a supersensitive organism would show a traumatic reaction 
to the same stimuli at birth or weaning that would not prove intoler- 
ably painful to a child of a tougher nature and a stronger balance. 
But the analytic evidence indicates that even if a child successfully 
passes through one experience of loss, it may come to grief at a 
later crisis, and thereby reactivate the effect of the previous suf- 
fering. Some persons react to the birth trauma by convulsions 
or phobias; some react to the weaning trauma by refusal of certain 
foods, by indigestion or oral perversions; others react to the brother 
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and sister trauma by regressing to infantile habits such as enuresis 
nocturna, finger sucking, mental apathy or emotional revolt and 
crime. Not all react to the first sexual trauma of frustrated love 
(Freud’s Oedipus situation) by sexual impotence, anesthesia, vagin- 
ismus, pseudosterility and conscious or unconscious homosexuality. 
It is only by a knowledge of the chief crises and their symbolic 
residues in the form of symptoms that one can gain some insight 
into the relation between the inevitable traumas and the various 
psychophysical afflictions of humanity. It then appears that, though 
the constitution may be fixed by heredity, the environmental influences 
in the first years of life have a hitherto enormously underestimated 
power to intensify the morbid conditions of health and character. 

Rank’s discovery removes the mystical character from the concept 
of the unconscious, which can now be regarded as equivalent to 
the embryonal, the perpetuation of the psychophysical experiences 
of the child in the mother’s womb. The tendency to inertia, to 
repetition, to restoration of previous states of equilibrium (Fechner, 
Freud) is such that the unconscious is a force in every one who 
has suffered the loss of the intrauterine paradise tending to regain 
the blessed state of rest and unity. The persons who are better 
able to adapt to the extrauterine suffering, loneliness and desire, 
use cultural means of overcoming their traumas by shaping external 
objects after the pattern of the deepest unconscious—making their 
whole world a substitute for the mother’s womb. The rest of the 
human race fall sick: either they produce neurotic and psychotic 
symptoms, approximating to the helpless inactivity of the fetus, 
or they make use of organic lesions of whatever origin in order to 
escape adult responsibility and to maintain the primal mother attach- 
ment. 

The practical consequences of Rank’s discovery are clearly of 
profound importance to the medical profession, as well as to the 
analytical profession. 

1. The work to be done in every course of psychoanalysis (in 
the Rankian sense of the word) for the first time gets a clearly 
defined character, namely, to wean the ego from its primitive attach- 
ment. Since the fixation or regression is a case of infantilism and not 
a disease, it is not accurate to speak of this method of removal as 
psychotherapy. The repressed embryonal level is ineradicable; all 
the analyst can do is to enable the ego to avoid short cuts and to 
bear frustrations better. The analyst’s aim (as Freud has recently 
shown in his defense of properly trained and supervised non- 
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medical analysts)? is essentially an educational or a reéducational 
aim. Freud declares that psychoanalysis is part of psychology, not 
a branch of medicine. Not only is the analytic work different from 
the medical treatment of symptoms, but it cannot even be done 
properly at the same time. The doctor’s training, as Freud remarks, 
is apt rather to hinder than help the analyst by giving him much 
knowledge that he can never use in analysis, and omitting much 
that is necessary. Since the limited nature of the analytic work has 
become clear, it would be as absurd to make it a monopoly of physi- 
cians as to insist that all teachers should have a medical degree. 
Indeed it would be more logical to insist that no one should be 
allowed to practice medicine unless previously analyzed. This may 
indeed be made a rule in the future; for without doubt every doctor 
has a theoretical and practical interest in knowing the unconscious 
gain that every patient has from every disease and also the inevitable 
attempt that every patient makes to take and to keep the doctor as a 
mother substitute. 

2. The absolute distinction between functional or psychogenic 
and organic disorders disappears. There is probably always an 
organic factor in predominantly psychogenic disturbances (though 
not necessarily an organ inferiority in Adler’s sense). In other 
cases the primary lesion or trauma may be physical, as in the meno- 
pause, tuberculosis, gunshot wounds, childbirth and surgery. But 
in all these cases there is clear psychoanalytic evidence that the un- 
conscious (in Rank’s sense) uses these opportunities for its own 
ends. Hence all such obstacles and wounds to the libido and ego 
as the menopause, the loss of limbs, brain disease and countless 
others can be the signals for a pathogenic regression of libido. The 
diseased or helpless states may therefore be unconsciously intensified 
or prolonged by the primitive level that lacked enough power for 
their production. This explains the hysterical symptoms that compli- 
cate the chronic disease picture and prevent the speedy healing of 
wounds. Until many more such cases have been analyzed, it cannot 
be determined to what extent the symptoms are psychogenic additions 
to the organic condition. The psychoanalytic evidence is already 
enough to show that the doctor’s work would be much easier of 
accomplishment if the reéducational work were also done, instead 
of the patients being left to Christian Scientists and other healers 


2See The Question of Lay Analysis and his article in the International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, July, 1927. 
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who want to monopolize medicine, though, being themselves uncon- 
sciously bound to the mother, they are not even able to do the 
necessary psychological work well. 

3. In any particular case the question in the future will not 
be to decide whether medical or psychological help is exclusively 
needed. In view of Rank’s discovery, the problem is to determine 
from which side a particular patient most urgently needs help, 
whether the case is first to be handled medically or educationally. 
There are strong technical reasons against concurrent medical and 
psychological courses of treatment. Since both methods use as a 
motor the same unconscious transference, both are robbed of power 
by splitting the transference, as inevitably happens when the analysis 
occurs at the same time as the medical treatment. Who then is to 
decide the question of precedence? Obviously only the properly 
trained medical diagnostician. And the more widely the bearing 
of Rank’s discovery is accepted, the more general will become the 
practice of physicians to be themselves analyzed (even when they 
have no desire to be trained to do analytical work) in order to increase 
their insight into the workings of the deepest unconscious levels 
of their patients, and as a help in the difficult problems of differential 
diagnosis. In one case e.g. of asthma, exophthalmic goiter, glyco- 
suria or of impotence the diagnostician may decide that medical help 
must come first, in another case he may see an immediate need to 
reduce the emotional strain by recommending first an analytic abre- 
action and ego education. 

4. Psychotherapy now becomes a misleading term, obscuring 
the real nature of the psychological work. Therapy is a term that can 
only be strictly applied to the medical treatment of symptoms: it 
does not accurately describe the psychological work of adjusting 
the ego to reality. The universal, unconscious mother attachment 
is not a disease from which one can be cured. Only educational 
means can help the ego to make a lasting adjustment to extrauterine 
conditions of life after the ego has been analytically weaned from 
its infantile attachment to the earliest and most satisfying situation 
and experience. The final and the strongest reason for classing 
psychoanalysis under psychology and education is that it has been 
proved to be of the greatest value in healthy cases where there is no 
indication of any need of therapy. To be weaned from the primal 
libido satisfaction helps the child at home and at school, the adoles- 
cent in finding a mate and a career, and the adult in all the difficult 
crises and changes of life. 


MARCEL PROUST, AN INTERPRETATION OF HIS LIFE 


By SAMUEL C. BurRcHELL, M.D. 


Marcel Proust has become almost a legend. His novel has made 
such a profound impression on this generation that in the few short 
years since his death he has been judged worthy of the mantle worn 
in turn by the great French commentators on social mores, from 
Rabelais and Montaigne down through La Bruyere and La Roche- 
foucauld to Balzac and France. A mass of critical data has accumu- 
lated on his writings, mainly intemperately eulogistic, and hand in 
hand with this has gone the publication of facts and anecdotes on 
his life. The most definitive of these and the one from which the 
present writer has drawn most of his information is “ Marcel Proust, 
Sa Vie, Son Oevre,” by Leon Pierre-Quint. 

On reading his life, the striking thing is not his great novel, but 
the fact that he ever wrote anything of value. Till the age of forty 
he had done nothing to even hint at his ability. In fact, when it was 
noised about that “Cher Marcel” was busy with a novel, it was 
greeted with the same derision which would be bestowed on a hair- 
dresser turning sculptor. When the completed first volume was sent 
to the publishers it was universally rejected on the ground that such 
a frivolous exquisite could not possibly be capable of anything more 
important than female fashion notes. Yet the fait accompli tells a 
different story. Here is a problem. This article does not pretend 
to explain the man entirely, but merely to trace one or two threads 
which follow the main design in the complex fabric of his life. 

He was born into an upper middle class family. His father was 
a physician and public hygienist of some eminence. His mother was 
an intelligent and sensitive Jewess. From childhood he was for- 
bidden the more robust joys of life because of a severe form of 
asthma. His childhood was not remarkable except for the fact that 
his ailment kept him under his mother’s too tender care. He received 
the usual formal education, characterized only by his inability to 
choose a career. That he was not distinguished intellectually is 
attested by the fact that he lacked the stamina to qualify even as 
a lawyer. 

From this time on his life is quite naturally divided into two parts, 
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separated by an almost cataclysmic psychological reversal. His school- 
ing over, he followed the line of least resistance and merely stayed 
on at home, prolonging indefinitely his fledgling period. His infan- 
tilism was manifested in his attitude toward his parents. To his 
father he was an enigma and the good man sought consolation in 
his other son, who was rapidly qualifying as a physician. To his 
mother he was still the sickly child. She looked after him tenderly, 
tucking him in bed at night in sheets especially warmed in the oven 
and preparing warm drinks to help his sleep. And all this to the 
age of forty. 

He wrote an occasional precious article for one of the advanced 
reviews, but his real field of activity was in the elegant society of the 
salons. By his address in the niceties of La Politesse he became 
acceptable in the very penetralia of the sacrosanct Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, where he occupied some such position of arbiter elegantiarum 
as our own Ward McAllister of scented memory. That he, a semi- 
semite, should be received in this elect coterie, where one aristocrat 
could annihilate another as arriviste by demanding, in regard to his 
victim’s family, “ Where were they in the Eleventh Century? ” speaks 
eloquently for Proust’s ability in the intricate and hollow ritual of 
the Haut Mond. 

During this period his now legendary idiosyncrasies were rapidly 
making him famous. These oddities of conduct are invaluable in 
estimating the conditioning factors in his life. In fact, they give the 
key to one of the lettmotifs of his personality, and are all explicable 
if we follow one simple formula. Proust pere was an energetic man 
who rose with the sun. Proust fils was never up before noon, and 
by a sort of subconscious reductio ad absurdam postponed this, till in 
later years the customary hour of his levee was after midnight. The 
father was active in public affairs and practical reform; the son was 
an idler caught in the grip of fin-de-siecle lassitude. The father was 
one of the first medical pleinairists in France, preaching deep breath- 
ing and open windows. The son wore an overcoat buttoned to the 
neck in July. He could not tolerate the slightest zephyr, so nailed 
his windows and stuffed the cracks. He viewed the life of the city 
from the glass enclosed cage of the Ritz doorman, and when in the 
country traveled in a coach which was practically hermetically sealed. 
The father gloried in the vigorous shocks and stimuli of life. The 
son could not tolerate an odor. A chair exposed to a scented kerchief 
would be set out for the elements to purify. His room was sound- 
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proofed. When in a hotel he rented the rooms above, below, and to 
either side of him to avoid all possible noise. 

By this totally unconscious dramatization of his antagonism, 
Proust annihilated not only his sire, but everything he stood for. 
This type of symbolic behavior is familiar enough, and in fact has 
been embalmed in the vernacular in the expression, “a minister’s 
son.” It grows directly from the biological antipathy between father 
and son which usually remains below the conscious level and is 
worked off in the socially acceptable paths of business or sport 
rivalry. It is only in individuals unable to reach the niz‘cau of adult 
adequacy that this primitive situation persists as a conduct motivator. 

This covers the first or play-boy period of his life. Then his 
mother died, and with her went his slight fund of object libido. This, 
as is usual, was followed by a loosening of his grip on reality. Intro- 
version began. He lost interest in his social life and gradually with- 
drew from it. Ina short time he became a recluse, and was spoken 
of in his old haunts as of one dead. His occasional reappearances 
were greeted with the same incredulity accorded a ghostly apparition, 
and when he announced that he was writing a novel his friends 
received it as they would the news that he had taken to religion or 
drugs, merely the climax of an eccentric career. 

He describes his method of writing in the first chapter. A state 
of semi-revery, the thoughts flow on, they tend back to childhood, 
memory bypaths are opened up, there is no attempt at directing, and 
with little editing everything is set down. This is practically the free 
association method. He called his book “A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu.” It has been translated under the colorless title of “ Remem- 
brance of Things Past,” which entirely misses the point. It was a 
search, fervid and at times frantic, for something irrevocably perdu. 
That it was the groping of a sick soul for a point d’apput is evident 
from the change that went on in his life. In the quest for the imago 
that had meant peace, his regression deepened. He spent more and 
more time in bed, sometimes sleeping for three days at a time. All 
light and sound were excluded from his room. He slept fully 
clothed down to gloves. Symbolically he approximated an amniotic 
state and the ariadne thread that led him back through the maze of 
his life was the attenuated cord that terminated in the maternal 
omphalos. Having arrived back at his source, his life cycle was 
complete and the regression deepened by insensible degrees to death. 
His brother, the physician, came with medical aid, but was rebuffed 
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with such violence that he turned sadly from the door, as though 
sensing the significance of the tragedy within. 

This closed a paradoxical career actuated in the main by infantil- 
ism. The first or mondain period was a response to a sense of inferi- 
ority toward his father; the second, his biographer calls it “La 
Retraite,”’ was a regressive search for his lost happiness. His book 
represented an attempted self cure by analysis, which for him could 
only end by a reunion with the beloved imago. 


THE PSYCHOBIOLOGY OF THE CASTRATION 
REACTION 


By Noran D. C. Lewis 


CLINICAL PSYCHIATRIST, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Continued from page 209) 


VIII. FUNDAMENTALS AND CLASSIFICATIONS 

When the far-reaching influence of the castration situation is duly 
considered, it will be thought of as the basic theme in all life, although 
its several manifestations may for some time be described under as 
many different terms. I believe, in attempting an ontogenetic explana- 
tion whenever possible of all phenomena, but when it becomes more 
strained to do so or such explanation seems more improbable, as has 
been the case concerning studies dealing with the symbolic material 
produced by some artists and particularly by the mentally disordered, 
I do not hesitate to utilize phylogenetic conceptions as tentative 
explanations, for after all any attempt in either respect can only serve 
temporarily until more facts are revealed. The concepts of yesterday 
give way to those of to-day, while the present ones must as surely be 
replaced by those of future to-morrows. 

I shall now try to arrange in orderly classification form an outline 
of the castration situation, which, however, is far from complete. 


A. Exogenous. 


I. Overt. 
a. Ancient castration customs. 
b. Castration as result of physical conflict including war. 
c. Accidental traumatic castrations. 
d. Infectious diseases of lethal nature or of gonadal 
significance. 


II. Implicit. 

a. Complete. 
1. Complete psychic impotency. 
2. Extreme situations of fngidity and vaginismus. 
3. Influence of the large size of adult male genitals on 

the boy. 
4. Veiled threats of traumatic castration. 
[304] 
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b. Incomplete. 
1. Traumatic castration threats by parents and others. 
2. Interpretations of the results of various injuries to 
the genitalia. 


B. Ambigenous. 
I. Anxiety Group of Neuroses. 
II. Psychopathic Personality Reactions. 


III. Paranoid Reactions. 
a. Acute paranoid excitement (Homo. panic). 
b. Hate reaction type. 
c. Pacifist reaction type. 
d. Paranoid schizophrenia. 


IV. Affective Reactions. 
a. Exaltation. 
b. Depression. 
c. Agitated depression. 


V. The Schizophrenias. 

a. True schizophrenia—dissociation schizophrenia (hys- 
teria). 

b. Toxic schizophrenia (toxiphrenia). Global schizo- 
phrenia (deliria). 

c. Compensation schizophrenia (precox type). 

d. Defensive schizophrenia—paranoid or hypercompensa- 
tion types (active defense against castration). 


VI. Epileptic Regressions, 


C. Endogenous. 
I. Overt. 

a. Fanatical mutilation (religious). 

b. Self-castration (through complex coming to surface). 

c. Suicide. 

d. Eunuchoidism (various types and degrees). 

1. Endocrine types. 
2. Congenital types. 
II. Implicit. 

a. Expression of the various symbols indicating the pres- 
ence of castration complex in normals, psycho- 
neurotics and psychotics. 

b. Some forms of psychic impotence. 
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c. Nooklopia. 

d. Constitutional inferiority. 

e. Senile and arteriosclerotic or other “organic” dete- 
riorations. 


Naturally in dealing with such complex material there must be 
considerable overlapping of topics in any attempt to classify reactions 
into exogenous, ambigenous, and endogenous origins, since some 
types of reaction would seem to imply all three factors; however, it 
may be done successfully with some qualifications and concessions. 

I would class as exogenous and overt the ancient castration cus- 
toms, the type of castration resulting from physical conflict, those by 
accident, and the result of those diseases which tend to end life or 
destroy the gonadal tissue, and although there are undoubtedly 
endogenous factors in the latter, yet it is customary to think of them 
as exogenous. Generations of overt castration happenings may have 
made a definite impression upon the evolutionary developments. The 
splashing of the waves modifies the aspect of the rock, ever so little 
at a time it is true, and so the constant battering of functional altera- 
tions of so basic a nature affects in time the constitution of the germ 
plasm and as Freud (69) has said, whatever biology has transmitted 
in the Jt has been absorbed by the Ego through the ideal formation, 
therefore the Ego Ideal has through evolution an intimate relation 
with phylogenetic material or the archaic inheritance of the individual. 

Under the implicit complete group should be placed those reac- 
tions of complete psychic impotency, frigidity, vaginismus, in short 
those implied castrations depending upon parental attachments, castra- 
tion threats or implications and the overpowering influence of the 
large adult genitalia on the child (Stekel), while as incomplete 
expressions would be partial reactions due to the same causes and in 
addition those infantile interpretations of the results of various actual 
traumatic or disease injuries incident to life. 

The behavior engendered through the expressions of this group 
1s usually readily traceable to the outcome of the early edipus situa- 
tion. Freud (70) has given three views as reasons for the normal 
decay of the edipus complex, one that it may be an incident in the 
development of the individual, laid down in structure, such as the 
teething period, etc., and passes merely by being passively outgrown 
and replaced by subsequently developing patterns, and another that 
the parent love attachment is thwarted through constant rebuffs, 
punishments, and disappointments in the behavior of the beloved 
parent, but he would emphasize that more probably the edipus com- 
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Ficure VI. Graphic representation of the death wish and symbolic castration. 
(Strangulation by the serpent. ) 


plex at least in the boy finally succumbs to the dread of castration. 
He says “analytic observation enables us to perceive or to infer 
these connections between phallic organization, the edipus complex, 
the threat of castration, the formation of the super ego, and the 
latency period. They justify the statement that the edipus complex 
succumbs to the threat of castration.” 
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“If the ego has not achieved much more than a repression of the 
complex, then this latter persists unconsciously in the Es and will 
express itself later on in some pathogenic effect.” 

As ambigenous reactions I would classify most of the mental 
disorders as such since their origin depends more clearly on both 
constitutional and environmental factors. First is the anxiety group 
of disorders which according to Freud (69) are of three types: (1) an 
anxiety from a threatening external world, (2) a neurotic anxiety 
from the ego being threatened by the libido of the Es, and (3) a 
death or castration anxiety. Neurotic anxiety is more common than 
the others, but in severe cases the death anxiety is also added, this 
representing the severe implications of the ego ideal, a situation 
which above all others lends itself to psychotherapy. 

The psychopathic personality struggles throughout life to castrate 
the father authority and its representatives in society. He usually 
succeeds in partially doing so as far as society is concerned, since his 
behavior continually repeats its pattern of destruction. 

The paranoias as a group represent a struggle against castration 
either by projection or grandiosity; this struggle manifests itself in 
hypercompensations and should be so termed instead of just com- 
pensatory, since all abnormal mental reactions have compensatory 
trends. Paranoia is to be sure a regression but it 1s a slight one in 
which the early love trends become withdrawn from the reproductive 
channels and come to serve the separate ends of the ego (narcissism). 
The acute paranoid state of excitement or the so-called homosexual 
panic is the acute active flight from the results of the edipus castra- 
tion combination. These types struggle against the regression which 
1S a castration mechanism, and in so doing formulate the symptoms of 
projection which centers around ill founded suspicions of being 
despised, disturbed, or of being a marked person. The Hate reaction 
type shows marked tendencies toward misinterpretations and litiga- 
tions, and often shuns society from mere distrust, or tries to protect 
itself by vicious attacks on persons, authorities or society. 

This state of affairs cannot exist forever, would-be castrators are 
in multitudinous numbers, so the situation is met by a still deeper 
regression to narcissism where hypercompensatory trends prevail, 
and by believing himself to be an exalted personage, or an under- 
rated genius he 1s able to conceal from consciousness the fact that 
life itself has really castrated him completely yet so subtly and 
neatly that he is able to give good reasons for his obviously unadapted 
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status in life, and it is said that his intellect is perfectly retained 
although he reasons from false premises, 

In the histories of many of these cases the castration complex 
comes to light through various symbolic expressions, as may be seen 
from the following case notes which illustrate very commonly 
encountered types of paranoid reactions. 


Observation XXVI. J. A. X. White; male; age forty-eight; married; 
chief machinist mate, U. S. N.; was admitted to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital in May, 1925, from the Naval Hospital. 

He was a navy chief with fourteen years’ experience and had a sub- 
jective history of irritability and poor memory for the past year. Two 
months before his admission he was sent to the Philadelphia Naval Hos- 
pital after an excited episode. His main contention was that his wife, 
fifty-four years of age, had been having sexual relations with other men, 
had been taking drugs and giving him sleeping powders, after which she 
would perform fellatio. Since admission to this hospital he spends most 
of his time sitting about brooding; does no work, but has caused no 
particular disturbance. During interviews he cooperates after a fashion 
but talks loudly; is partly deaf, becomes very profane at times and bangs 
the table, and claims to feel weak and worn out. He says: “It is all a 
G.D. put up game. I got along fine until two years ago when the govern- 
ment started investigating me.” Last September he met a woman whom 
he knew as a girl. He is sure she is the one whom he should have mar- 
ried. She told him more about his business than he knew himself. This 
started a round of investigations. He was married the first time at the 
age of twenty-six and had three children, two of which are living. This 
wife died of pneumonia. Eleven years ago he married his present wife, 
who is seven years his senior, and they have no children. In October, 
1924, he began to suspect his wife’s fidelity, and believes now that she has 
been promiscuous ever since they were married. He was a long time 
getting wise. He has tried to employ detectives to watch his wife. He 
thinks the reason she has not been discovered is that she goes out in dis- 
guise. He curses bitterly a doctor and a preacher. He has been restless, 
had muscle twitching, also realizes he had had mental trouble but had no 
idea as to whether his present difficulties are mental or not. One minute 
he says he has no plans and the next minute when he gets out of here he 
will have vengeance. He gives no history of hallucinations. School was 
attended from six to eighteen. He stopped during the first year of high 
school because he had a squabble with his father over his standing in 
school, his father believing that he ought to stand at the head of the class 
and he had started to neglect his work while running around with a 
hired girl. He went to work then as an apprentice in a large manufactur- 
ing house and later was taken into the employ of his father, who owned 
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a mill. He was fired from his father’s mill and also from other mills 
because he knew his work better than anybody else. The others were 
jealous of him. From then on he had difficulties with his occupational 
adjustments. As to his habits and character he has always been an 
athletic man, a mixer, and was generally a leader, captain, or manager in 
childhood games. He has read a good deal of the best literature, has no 
religious fanaticism, and in his younger days belonged to the best clubs, 
being a member of the Elks and the Moose, etc., for many years. He 
started drinking at twenty-two, and has used it occasionally with periods 
of excess, particularly for social pleasure when he is with a gang. He 
does not remember about masturbation, but first heterosexual experience 
was at sixteen and frequently thereafter with his mother’s maids. He 
thinks he has a lot of friendly enemies, that is, they are friendly to his 
face but kept his wife posted so she won't get caught. They are making 
prostitutes of the women and covering it up by hammering at him. 
They are under-world characters. There is one man who is a pharmacist 
in the navy whom he nearly caught, but the naval doctors covered it up, 
but he knows from inference that a minister, three doctors, and a “high 
specialist ” are after his wife. He realizes from his exhausted feeling on 
awakening in the morning that his wife is a “ mouth artist’ and has per- 
formed fellatio on him while he slept (castration). She is a “ queen of 
the underworld” (evil mother). Physically it is of interest, in view of 
his hypercompensatory mental constitution, that his mother died of 
diabetis, maternal grandfather of paralysis, and his paternal grandmother 
ef cancer. He is an obese man weighing 225 pounds, five feet eleven 
inches tall, facial expression alert and shows good intelligence. Genito- 
urinary system has a partial cryptorchidism (biologic castration). He 
is slightly deaf. There were no other physical signs. The neurological 
and laboratory examinations were negative. He is quiet on the ward and 
usually agreeable, though at times he becomes somewhat silly. His adjust- 
ment at the hospital has been fairly good, but it is obvious that he gets 
considerable pleasure out of giving utterance to a rather well systema- 
tized delusional system which centers about his wife. He has asserted 
that two men whom the examiner was escorting around the hospital were 
in reality two of the gang who were consorting with his wife, and that 
his wife is to blame for getting him out of the way with the assistance 
of her degrading confederates. Later he said that he had seen his wife 
on the grounds of the hospital, that she was here for immoral purposes. 
He stated that it was about time that something was done about this 
matter, his attitude being threatening, suspicious and bombastic. Patient 
is still busy gathering proof regarding the infidelity of his wife, and as 
is to be expected he clinches his arguments upon very flimsy evidence. 
Regarding the evidence that his wife has been practicing fellatio on him, 
he gives a rather unusual explanation as proof. He stated that while 
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in Havana he visited a “French” house and there he decided to try 
to see if wrong was done him by his wife. He permitted one of the girls 
to do an oral practice on him but without any results. Here the patient 
showed considerable tension and declared that was absolute proof to 
him that his wife had been practicing perverse acts on him which resulted 
in his abnormal condition. The paranoid components based on the 
edipus, homosexual, castration fundamentals are clearly indicated in 
this type of constellation of mental trends, and the following case note 
is introduced to show characteristic anal erotic castration connections 
relating to occupational adjustment, delusions of poisoning and to psychic 
impotency. 


Observation XXVII. C. R. Age thirty-five; single; paperhanger; 
admitted in 1924. 

He was sent to the hospital by the police to whom he had complained 
of various persecutions principally on the part of the Greeks. He is 
somewhat effeminate in his demeanor although he is quite masculine in 
his general appearance. His difficulties began while in Connecticut as 
a paperhanger and painter where he incurred the enmity of other 
workers in the same line by cutting his prices. They would sneak and 
injure his tools, put dope in his paint, get into his garage at night and 
do all sorts of things to annoy him (occupational castration). He had 
to give up his work in Connecticut because of these persecutions. He 
stated that for several years dope had been put into his coffee and other 
food from various public eating places. He thinks this poison was given 
to him to injure his sex organs (castration). He feels that the sex 
organs have shriveled up and for the past two years he has been impotent 
which fact has caused him a great deal of embarrassment. In places 
his story is not at all clear, being mixed up and rambling in some of the 
explanations. He is perhaps mildly grandiose or at least thinks he is 
somewhat superior. In New York there was spread a rumor against those 
Greeks addicted to sodomy and for some reasons the Greeks blamed 
him for that rumor, so now wherever he goes these Greeks dope him 
and do all sorts of things. For the past year he has been going from 
city to city remaining in each only for a short time. These Greeks fol- 
low him everywhere and spread the rumor that he is a victim of self- 
abuse. He says also that women have been instrumental in persecuting 
him and that probably the KK K has been interested in annoying him. 
The family history was negative. He has a belief that as a child he was 
a leader in mischief and pranks from the first and was considered incor- 
rigible. His father’s second wife left him when the patient was eight 
years old because of his interest in the children. The children were then 
sent to a boarding school. He asserts he was efficient in his studies 
but ran away from this school at the age of twelve. He was large for 
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his age and started to work as an apprentice to a paperhanger where 
he worked for seven years. When he was sixteen his boss made him 
assistant foreman of fifty men, shortly afterwards was made foreman 
for which he demanded more salary and when this was refused he 
resigned the job. He was nineteen years of age at this time and had 
saved some money. From then on things did not go so well with him 
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Figure VII. Representing the castration of the father, death wish against self 
and father, and regression to intra-uterine state. 


and he frequently changed jobs, and in between jobs would do quite a 
bit of hoboing. He had many heterosexual experiences and masturbated 
excessively. The first signs of psychosis seem to have manifested them- 
selves about February, 1923, in Connecticut, where as described above 
he believed the Greeks tried to work on his sexual organs by the means 
of dope. He is in full touch with his environment and is alert and 
cooperative. Emotionally he is somewhat flattened. 

Physically this patient’s genitalia are normal in size and contour and 
there are no other physical disorders excepting slight enlargement of the 
heart to the left and a systolic murmur which is causing no clinical symp- 
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toms. Laboratory examinations are negative. At present the patient is 
making a fair adjustment in the hospital although he eloped once and 
was returned. He now thinks that he is sexually potent. A while ago 
he received a black eye through altercation with another patient and 
later alleged this black eye was due to an attack by wild women in the 
night. He occasionally complains of being subjected to homosexual 
assaults at night. At present he is working in one of the outdoor gangs, 
and believes that he is being held at the hospital illegally. 


Now on the basis of the castration complex how are we to differ- 
entiate the hate or persecution situation types from those reactions 
which are also classed as paranoid but in which there is not and never 
has been a history of persecutory delusions? I refer to the pacifist 
and religious reactions in which the hate is attenuated or at least 
disguised. I believe that in case of the hate or persecution reaction 
types, something has happened to the formation of the super ego 
ideals through the resistance to the castration trends engendered by 
the parents. The hate projection reaction represents a resistance to 
authority, the castrator, and an attempt on the part of the personality 
to preserve the edipus situation in its repressed form in other words 
the edipus complex fails to succumb to the threat of castration. On 
the other hand as illustrated by the pacifist and religious types the 
castration by authority has not only been complete but has been over- 
determined to the extent that the individual through an overdevelop- 
ment of the Super Ego becomes lost as an independent personality. 

Hinkle’s (71) comments concerning the mechanism in a special 
case excellently applies to the entire group of overdetermined 
religious or peace loving paranoias: “towards the father he is weak 
and inferior and turns away in fear seeing in him only a superior 
force which he must obey instead of conquer . . . when he tries to 
take his place in the world and to meet it and deal with it as reality 
demands of the adult male he behaves exactly as he did as a little 
boy before his actual father and bestows the same dislike and fear 
upon the world which he felt as a child. In other words in all his 
dealings with men and the world of business affairs he sees only the 
fathers with whom he is utterly unable to cope.” 

One is overactively resisting the obvious outcome of the castra- 
tion complex, while the other accepts it wholly and each manifesting 
itself in hypercompensatory behavior sharply contrasted at the 
descriptive level, in order to conceal the homosexual components of 
the constellation. 
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Clinically speaking the paranoid schizophrenic group usually rep- 
resents two reaction types, one in which the paranoid castration 
resistance mechanism is the more fundamental while the other is a 
true dementia precox response with early periodic or rapidly passing 
paranoid accessories ; these latter cases usually show more endogenous 
or constitutional determinants, and finally terminate in comparatively 
early deteriorations. 

The affective reactions of excitement, depression and agitation 
phenomena should be classified between the paranoid and schizo- 
phrenic groups, since they frequently exhibit various degrees of one 
or the other or both of these characteristics to the extent that clinical 
differentiation is often difficult. They represent a combination of 
compensatory and regression features the exact mechanism of which 
has never been adequately studied but it is obvious that the regression 
is seldom deeper than the stage of narcissism (in the descriptive 
sense) since the compensations are frankly of this nature. The high 
pressure activity, various excesses and elation of the manic phase, 
and the inertia, fatigue, slow thinking, thoracic depression, headache 
and morbid pessimism of depression may well represent the cyclic 
extreme swings of a compensatory reaction to the effects of the early 
castration situation, in the nature of the damage done to the nar- 
cissism of early childhood development. The group of involutional 
melancholias and agitated depressions show a combination of symp- 
toms of excitement, depression, self-depreciation, suicidal tendencies, 
regressions to the autoerotic level and various somatic components, 
all of which are capable of interpretation as reactions to life’s castra- 
tion mechanisms; however, the details of the deeper psychological 
mechanisms of the agitated depressions as a whole are not well known 
since this interesting condition, with the exception of certain symp- 
toms, has not as yet been thoroughly studied by analytic psychiatrists. 

Since there is a true splitting of the personality with typical 
dissociation at the psychoneurotic level, and also a very extensive and 
diffuse disorganization in certain toxic states, | have expanded the 
term “schizophrenia ” with qualifications to include some hysterical 
mechanisms (true schizophrenia with dissociations and conversions ) 
at the psychoneurotic level, and those toxic states characterized by 
confusion and very vivid hallucinatory experiences (toxiphrenia or 
global schizophrenia). I offer the term compensation schizophrenia 
for the usual precox type which term (schizophrenia) has unfortu- 
nately now in some centers become synonymous with dementia precox, 
since all symptoms of this disorder are really compensations for 
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failures to adjust at the adult level of functioning; moreover, it 
serves to contrast with what I have called the hypercompensation or 
defensive types of schizophrenia with its typical paranoid components 
where defensive reactions and adjustments are in the foreground. 
This type of classification and nomenclature treats schizophrenia as 
a symptom and not as a disease entity. 

Finally it may be said that the epileptic regressions are also poorly 
understood, but it has been conjectured that they represent funda- 
mentally the attempt to reénter the intrauterine state, thus symbol- 
izing the early life situation before the first traumatic castration 
occurred, namely the severing of the umbilical cord. It may repre- 
sent the manner of escape of a particular constitutional type from 
the realities of a difficult world bristling with obstacles and pleasure 
thwarting factors. (74) 

The more strictly endogenous or constitutional castration reactions 
may also be classified as overt and implicit. Environmental factors 
play a part here, but it is obviously a minor one in most instances. 
The overt endogenous types such as religious fanatical mutilation, 
self-castration as punishment for some supposed sin and suicide are 
constitutional expressions in the psychological sense, although per- 
haps there are somatic components in these yet to be revealed in 
future researches. However, the various types and degrees of 
somatic eunuchoidism as such are definitely somatic in the sense of 
endocrine and congenital tissue organizations and development, and 
thus are endogenous or at least usually so. I again feel inclined to 
emphasize here that the question of the psychological deviations in 
“organic” eunuchoids is an important one and should prove to be 
a useful study. About thirteen years ago Stirling (75) studied the 
psychology of eunuchoids and proposed to divide them from this 
standpoint into three classes, (a) those with moderately diminished 
mentality, (b) imbecility, and (c) the parasitic type; and apropos to 
the endocrine components, Kretschmer (76) makes the following apt 
statement: “ It is significant that all the endocrine glands which we 
know up to the present are primarily directed to the psychoesthetic 
scale while they are far less determinate in their diathetic action. 
Castration for example in the vast number of experiments which 
have been performed on domestic animals has not an influence of a 
euphoric nature, so much as a very clear influence on the psycho- 
esthetic conditions in the direction of a certain phlegmatic dulling of 
the temperament. The psychic lives of eunuchoids have many quali- 
ties which are closely analogous to those of certain schizoid groups. 
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In the same way in gross thyroid disturbances in human beings—in 
cretinism and myxoedema the psychoesthetic dulling is the most 
marked characteristic.” 
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Ficure VIII. The Death Wish. Turning away from the “ Rock of Ages.” 
(Drawn by female patient with compulsion neurosis.) 


The second group of endogenous castration reactions may be 
regarded as inferred or implied (implicit group). Some of these 
operate exclusively at the psychological level as largely unconscious 
components (a, b and c groups in classification), while others are 
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more constitutional in the sense of tissue inferiorities, “ loose integra- 
tions,” and disturbed physiological interrelations and deteriorations 
(d and e groups in classification). 

Many factors relating to the symbolic, verbal and manual expres- 
sions of the castration reaction have been referred to in the foregoing 
pages and in order to correlate and further explain these phenomena 
we must now refer to some of Professor Freud’s conjectures, He 
believes that every living organism has a death or extinction trend, 
which slowly progresses according to its particular inherited constitu- 
tion. At first he believed that this extinction tendency revealed itself 
in the form of sadism, the destructive, aggressive objective attitude 
with its antithesis masochism, the submissive attitude, representing 
sadism directed against the ego, but he later concluded that masochism 
was the positively destructive element of the ego: and functions as a 
death instinct, with sadism as a displaced death instinct. Formerly 
there seemed to be an antithesis between the ego and libido instincts, 
but now emphasis is placed upon the contrast between the destructive 
instincts and the life continuation trends, the latter including all 
libidinous attitudes towards objects or to the ego. But there are two 
phases to the death situation, one involving the end of existence for 
the germ plasm stream and the other the disintegration and end of 
the ego; moreover apparently neither may be accomplished even 
symbolically without seriously involving the other. 

As expressed in Freud’s “ Das Ich und Das Es” (69) the two 
driving forces, impulses or instincts are distinguished from each 
other, one is the sexual desire with its various modified manifestations 
and the other which is called the death instinct, whose task is to reduce 
organic life to a state of death. The evolution of life is not only the 
force behind the continuation of life, but is also the cause for the 
wish for death. These two instincts unite and amalgamate as is 
shown classically in the form of the sadistic component of the sexual 
drive, which is serviceable to the organism; but when this sadism is 
expressed as a perversion we have an example of deamalgamation 
(demixing) which is in some degree destructive. The destructive 
instinct is used frequently by the sexual instinct for purposes of 
relief as in the epileptic attack and in some of the severe neuroses 
with compulsion trends. The relation of these two instincts to each 
other, to the ego and to the narcissistic components has been very 
carefully worked out by Professor Freud. 

In the various unconscious expressions and trends of guilt the 
relations of the super ego show its independence of the conscious 
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ego and its intimacy with the unconscious It. The ego does not 
remain impartial to both of the above mentioned instincts, but by the 
work of identification and sublimation it assists the Death wishes 
of the It for the conquest of the libido, but at the same time faces 
the danger of becoming itself the object of the death wishes and 
perishing. 

Among the dependencies of the Ego, the one upon the Super Ego 
is the most interesting. The Ego is the real source of fear, and when 
threatened by dangers, develops the flight reflex by abandoning its 
own possession of the threatening perception or by withdrawing it 
from the It and releasing it in the form of fear. The primitive 
reaction is then released by the protective mechanisms. The Ego 
follows up the warning of the pleasure principle; the fear of 
conscience. 

From the higher being which was elevated to the Ego Ideal the 
castration threat came, and the castration fear is probably the focus 
around which the fear of the conscience revolves, it is this fear which 
continues in the form of agony of conscience. That every fear is 
really the fear of death is not a justifiable statement, but the fear of 
death may be separated from this object fear (reality) and from 
neurotic libido fear. Death is an abstract conception of negative 
content for which we cannot find an unconscious correlative, but its 
mechanism may only mean that the Ego totally gives up its narcissistic 
libido possessions, that is the fear occurs between the Ego and 
Super Ego. 

The fear of death and the fear of conscience are conceived of as 
an elaboration of the early castration fears through a development 
between Ego and Super Ego and in this connection Freud discusses 
the basic mechanism concerned in neurotic fear experiences. 

The edipus situation is considerably complicated because of its 
fourfold aspect in consequence of the possible ambivalent attitude of 
the individual toward both the father and mother. The loving and 
therefore feminine attitude of the male individual toward the father 
is related to the fear of castration by the father, since according to 
childhood thought successful competition with the mother for the love 
of the father is only possible by giving up the male genital. This fear 
of castration by the father is often symbolically elaborated in a 
phantasy of castration of the father. (Last paragraph from 
Wertheimer‘s review of Freud’s Psychology—See appended bibli- 
ography). A graphic construction of this phantasy of unconscious 
origin produced by an artistic male patient suffering from this fear 
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of father castration is shown in Figure III, where the symbolism is 
obvious. We may also again turn to mythology and quote a story 
relating to father castration trends as well as to many other features 
of the castration reaction. As written by Jayne, ‘ Horus the Child 
was the subject of some of the most venerated and popular myths of 
Egypt. As the son of Osiris and Isis, his life was sought by Seth, 
his father’s bitter enemy and murderer, and Isis saved him only by 
hiding in the papyrus swamps near Buto, where he was born. While 
in the rushes he was bitten by a scorpion and was in extremis when 
found by Isis who called upon Re in the heavens to save him, where- 
upon leaving his ‘ Boat of Millions of Years’ in mid-sky Thoth, 
who with his magic words of power, restored the child to life. When 
Horus had grown to manhood, undertaking to be avenged on the 
murderer of his father and to establish his own legitimacy he engaged 
in a three days’ battle with Seth, who was defeated and lost his 
virility, while Horus himself was deprived of an eye, which however 
was restored when Thoth spat upon the wound and healed it. Seth 
was in danger of forfeiting his life, but was saved by the interference 
of Isis, upon whom Horus turned in anger and cut off her head, 
which Thoth replaced with the head of a cow, or, according to 
Plutarch, removed from it the symbols of her authority. Later when 
Osiris was vindicated of the charges made by Seth before the great 
tribunal of the gods at Heliopolis, Horus succeeded to the inheritance 
and the throne of his father, receiving sovereignty over the whole 
world.” . . . “The God of Upper Egypt, Seth the brother of 
Osiris and Isis in early times beneficent, a friend of Horus, and a 
helper of the dead, became the deadly enemy of Osiris and of Horus 
the child, thus developing into a persistent doer of wickedness to 
whom were attributed most of the misfortunes and calamities befall- 
ing mankind.” . . . “ Thoth was a protector against evil and 
especially against illness, delivering man from the perils that threat- 
ened him as well as from evil demons that beset him. With his 
spittle he healed the wound of his own arm received while endeavor- 
ing to compose the Horus-Seth struggle.” 

Osiris and Seth apparently represent the good and evil or destruc- 
tive aspects of the father, respectively, and Thoth the reconstructive 
or compensatory features in the theme. He is the life giving and 
life maintaining element. Horus the son gives battle to and castrates 
the evil father concept, but in so doing is also punished by semi- 
castration (loss of eye); however, he overcomes the evil father 
surrogate successfully, is healed, and gains the position of world 
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dominance. In the myth Isis plays the double role of good and evil 
mother. She protects and saves the son from danger, but also 
identifies herself with the interests of the evil father, surrogate, Seth 
in trying to save him from complete destruction. This concept of 
her is destroyed by the son, but exists in modified form as influenced 
by the reconstructive or sublimative factors. 

The death or extinction tendency is the castration complex in the 
broad sense of the term, the various phases of which I have attempted 
to outline. It would seem that the destructive forces in the universe 
operate extensively at three levels of expression, viz., chemical, 
physical and psychological, and that both hereditary and environ- 
mental elements and situations determine the manner of delineation 
or symbolization. Modern researches on the personality components 
tend more and more to emphasize the intimate relations and integra- 
tions of exogenous forces, metabolic disturbances, hereditary and 
congenital assets and handicaps, evolutional, physiological develop- 
ments, and the conscious and unconscious psychological factors and 
constitutions having to do with “Soma and Psyche,” health and 
disease, life and death, and evolution and devolution. 
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1. Marginal Notes on Repetition-Compusion—How immensely 
dynamic psychology has been broadened by the concept of repetition- 
compulsion is emphasized by Hermann. As writers who have recognized 
the importance of this psychic element are mentioned Tarde, Baldwin, 
Lipps, G. E. Muller, Fliess, and Nietzsche. 

The author discusses the peculiarities of the Freudian view of repeti- 
tion-compulsion as well as some elaborations suggested by this view, stat- 
ing that Freud’s idea of the psychic elements includes certain features 
which are not taken into account by others. These are: 

1. The interpretation of the meaning of the repetitions considered in 
connection with the whole chain of psychic actions. 

2. Their relation to the pleasure principle. 

3. The indefiniteness of the nature of the acts repeated (for these acts 
undergo development). 

1. The interpretation of the repeated act is sought in the answer to 
the questions, Whither does it lead? What is its purpose? Psycho- 
analysis assumes that acts may have a meaning which is not at once clear 
and must be discovered by reference to the behavior generally. The prob- 
lem arises, How is it possible to arrive at a rational meaning for apparently 
absurd behavior; that is, upon what ground can a criterion of a rational 
objective meaning be gained? In following further inquiries as to the 
situations in which the act was significant, and for whom, we are led to 
the only foundation upon which it is possible to reflect significance on 
behavior by regarding it as a repetition. This foundation is the con- 
tinuity of the personality. Unlike the continuity of psychic events which 
led to the assumption of the unconscious—a general or formal continuity— 
this personal continuity has reference to the mental experiences of the 
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individual as such. It is a fundamental principle of the psychoanalytic 
theory. The work of interpretation must always proceed until the 
unbroken thread in mental events is made clear. For example, if it be 
found that a symptom has meaning for some other person but not for the 
person analyzed, then it is necessary first of all to find why the person 
analyzed identifies himself with another. When the ground of this 
identification is discovered, then the continuity of the personality is 
restored. Purposeful action and repetition stand in the service of this 
continuity, and aims and reasons for behavior can be understood only 
through it. 

Now this theory appears to be threatened from the side of the instincts, 
for while an instinct may constitute a ground for a purpose, it is itself 
irrational, seeming to have significance only as a wish. However, if it 
could be proved that instincts, like other irrational mental phenomena, 
have a hidden meaning, and if this driving trend were found to stand in 
the service of restoration of previous situations with definite goals, having 
consequent history and destination, then these instincts would become 
rational, as obedient to the repetition-compulsion. It was thus that Freud 
rescued the principle of interpretation. 

2. As preliminary to presenting the relation of the repetition-compul- 
sion to the pleasure principle, Hermann makes some general remarks 
concerning the psychic factors involved: As pleasure and displeasure are 
strictly conscious phenomena, it might, at first glance, seem absurd to 
speak of the repetition-impulse (which is one of the most general and 
fundamental in psychic life) as being influenced by them. But this incon- 
sistency disappears, however, when it is remembered that the economic 
principle holds for all psychic systems, conscious as well as unconscious, 
and, indeed, that it is the character of the primary processes to unfold in 
accordance with the pleasure principle, understood in this reference, 
however, in a wider sense. 

Again the elements which belong strictly to consciousness, as they 
occur in combinations, are metapsychologically capable of three forms of 
explanation, not only of the dynamic and economic, but of the topical as 
well. Should it be objected in this reference that the topical explanation 
could not be applicable to the irreducible elements of consciousness, its 
use being to explain combinations, the answer is that this irreducible and 
elementary nature is ascribed by consciousness itself and is not proved 
from the standpoint of metapsychology; these phenomena may be just as 
open to metapsychological explanation as those which, to consciousness, 
seem more complicated. In any case this assumption of an elementary 
character should not prevent the approach to a topical explanation when 
demanded by the facts. 

The psychologist Ktilpe says that there are two sorts of pleasure and 
pain, that is, isolated feelings in the pleasure-pain series, and diffused 
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pleasure and pain. The first relate to single objects (perceived or 
thought); the other pervades consciousness generally. Psychoanalysis 
has found that thoughts also are of two orders qualitatively, the current 
superficial thoughts of every day and “deep” thoughts. These conditions 
lead the author to the formulation of a hypothesis concerning the two- 
fold character both of the pleasure-pain series and of the thoughts, from 
the single standpoint of the topical determination: The general feelings 
and deep thoughts have origin topically in the ego system, while the 
isolated feelings and superficial thoughts of everyday life have their 
sphere of activity in the perceptual system and object memory system. 

After this digression Hermann approaches the relation of repetition 
to pleasure and pain, making use of the theory of Breuer and Freud of 
increase and diminution of stimulation in the perceptual system and object 
memory system, corresponding with the pleasure and pain. 

Facts noted are (Henning): Repetition of the same (simple) percep- 
tions have different results, depending on the intervals between them. If 
the intervals are very short the perceptions are melted into one; if the 
intervals are longer, the two events follow without encroaching on one 
another but there arises a lively displeasure (e.g., flickering light, the pain 
of monotony). It is not possible to explain this displeasure as due simply 
to increase of stimulus, because it does not arise where two impressions 
follow with sufficient rapidity to be received as one. Henning finds the 
explanation in assuming a certain incompatibility of the residue of pre- 
ceding impressions with the new ones as they arise—in what he calls a 
“ physiological refractory stage.” Metapsychology may formulate Hen- 
ning’s finding in its own phraseology, making use of the topical view: 
In repetitions perceived as simultaneous there is increase of stimulation 
for the perceptual system of consciousness but not for the memory system. 
This increase of stimulation in the perceptual system gives rise to no pain; 
it is carried off otherwise, in the establishment of systems of higher order, 
as form, rhythm, similarity, difference. 

Venturing a psychological explanation for the “ physiological refrac- 
tory stage”’ also, Hermann says that it might be understood as a primitive 
mechanism of defense comparable to the censor. Since it is found that 
phylogenetically the repetition-compulsion is primary, but has been over- 
come developmentally in the interest of the economy of the individual, it 
may be assumed, in keeping with the principle of recapitulation, that a 
modicum of this repetition-compulsion still lingers for a short time in 
every single psychic activity. Thus consciousness is menaced, in receiv- 
ing a series of impressions following at certain intervals, to receive the 
same stimulus from the memory system, as the result of the repetition- 
compulsion, which it had just received from the perceptual system. As a 
result of this danger a defense apparatus has been set up which may be 
considered to correspond to the “psychological refractory stage.” In 
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certain other connections of repeated stimuli the pain is of the general 
character, and Hermann refers it topically to the ego system, considering 
it as of the same nature as the reaction to the uncanny or mysterious, 
4.e., as a defense of the ego in peril. 

3. When the nature of the repetitions is considered, a glance at the 
psychological facts is indispensable. Repetition-compulsion demands 
repetition without regard to time or space. With development the will 
intercalates, as it were, order in the series of repetitions (repetition of 
time and space relations, or of a recurring order, as of the alphabet in a 
library). Thus arises the capacity of carrying on thoughts and actions 
in the conscious or foreconscious in an orderly manner, a capacity which 
runs parallel with intelligence but differs from it, being a teleological and 
spontaneous quality of the foreconscious system. It is a function of 
adaptation and may reveal topical differences, being superficial or ‘“‘ deep” 
order. 

More important than this topical difference of depth in relation to the 
development of order in repetition, there is a difference in extension. The 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic evolution show that the order-giving power 
occupies a definite stage therein. Savage peoples, like infants, are unclean 
in their habits; judged by our standards, their life is without plan; they 
have no definite times for eating, no alternations of activity and rest; the 
ordering function of logic is absent, just as it is in the child when he 
begins to attend school. Yet the primitive may be orderly in certain 
spheres (examples of which are totemism and horror of incest), all show- 
ing that order develops and that this development is in the service of 
reality. 

The close connection of the compulsion symptoms in regard to order 
and overscrupulous morality (Freud) in compulsion neuroses prove the 
relation of order to morality, further confirmed by the lack of development 
of the “ordering will’ in morally defective children, and by dream 
experiences. 

What influences these two “manifestations of the reality principle” 
(Ferenczi), order and morality, exercise reciprocally are problems which 
psychoanalysis may be able to solve by future study of repetition- 
compulsion. 


2. On Blushing.—A case of blushing is here described, in which it was 
possible to show a direct connection between the blushing and the castra- 
tion complex, and in which, the author believes, all the factors capable of 
giving rise to blushing, either in normal or abnormal subjects, found 
representation in more or less condensed form. The analysis was divided 
into two periods; the first one, of two months, was broken off in favor of 
treatment by hypnosis. Hypnotism was attempted by a well known physi- 
cian fourteen times, several times with success. Then the patient returned 
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to Feldmann, and after a second period of psychoanalytic treatment lasting 
eight months a cure was effected. 

As result of his work with this case the author arrived at certain 
conclusions as to the causes of blushing which he communicates in this 
article. 

The primary cause of the blushing in this patient was an endopsychic 
perception of the insufficiency of the genital member, that is, anxiety lest 
he might be castrated. It may therefore be assumed that shame or 
modesty in men is due to the fear of losing the genital member or to the 
feeling of inferiority in regard to it; and that, in women, these feelings 
are due to lack of the member. 

The face is the body most fitted to represent the genitals, having the 
greatest libidinous investment, a fact of which striking proof is found in 
dream symbolism. Thus it is not difficult to trace all instances of blush- 
ing connected with repression of genital impulse to a common root. There 
are other manifestations of blushing, however, which can only be referred 
to the same source by keeping in mind certain mechanisms brought to 
light by psychoanalytic research. 

Everyone has met modest and bashful people who, though they have 
every opportunity to shine in company and in public, play but a poor role 
and stand abashed and shy before those whom they consider their superiors. 
In their day dreams, however, these people are extraordinarily bold, brave, 
and well satisfied with themselves, but this attitude cannot survive the 
slightest contact with reality; the phantasy of their own superiority dis- 
solves and they stand confused, blushing. This conduct is due to a dis- 
crepancy between the ego-ideal and the real condition of things. With 
development and education there comes the desire to measure up to social 
conventions and one’s own ideal, and all feelings and actions are estimated 
according to these standards. If one is thrown suddenly in a situation 
where the ego-ideal is violated, or if one errs against etiquette, good 
behavior, or moral conventions, there is shame and usually blushing. 
People blush when they are blamed, even when nowise at fault; when 
they are misjudged, insulted, indeed, even when they are praised. In all 
these cases there is an endopsychic perception of a degradation or reduc- 
tion of self-esteem, a feeling of inferiority. In some instances the reac- 
tion goes so far as to be projected to the outer world and formulated into 
an insanity of being watched. All these conditions indicate that those 
cases of blushing in which the direct genital relation is not at once 
apparent are traceable to an injury to self-esteem. 

According to Freud, the feeling of self-esteem has three branches: 
One is constituted by residual traces of the infantile narcissism, the second 
reaches out to the ego-ideal, the third finds its way to satisfaction in the 
object. (The satisfaction of the libido in the object is likely to be a 
special compensation for injury to the primitive narcissism.) The man- 
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ner in which an injury to any one of the branches gives rise to the 
physical manifestation of blushing was very clearly illustrated in the 
author’s patient. The primary narcissism was closely connected with 
the effort to preserve the genitalia intact and with the anxiety due to the 
castration complex. Later in the course of development the ego-ideal 
became associated with the primary narcissism, replacing it, so to speak; 
then the impossibility of using the libido in the object, or measuring up 
to the ego-ideal, were additional blows directed to the narcissism. 

In tracing the physical connections between the phenomena of blushing 
and the genitals, the author cites Ferenczi’s statement that there is a close 
connection between the narcissistic ego and these parts of the body, in- 
deed, that the genitalia are perhaps a crystallization of the narcissistic ego, 
psychological proof of which is constituted by the widespread identifica- 
tion of the ego with the genitals in dreams, in the neuroses, in folklore, 
and in jokes. It becomes clear, then, why an injury to the feeling of 
self-esteem, that is, an impediment to “ psychic erection,” finds expression 
in the face (blushing, an erection equivalent, being produced). It may be 
said that the face is “ genitalized” in this manner. It is highly probable 
that with the progress of sublimation and with the wandering of the 
localization of the libidinous excitements from below upwards, the 
countenance which at first represented the genitals only as being exhibi- 
tionistic was secondarily genitalized—perhaps with the aid of the vessel 
innervation. 

3. On a Psychosis Following an Operation for Cataract.—The psycho- 
analyst has the rare opportunity in this case of communicating the entire 
material upon which his conclusions are based, as the findings are clear 
and clean cut, the psychosis unambiguous, and the period of observation 
very short. A woman fifty-three years of age was operated on for 
cataract of the right eye on August 22, 1921. By August 28 she had 
become so excited and unmanageable that she was transferred to a 
psychiatric clinic, where Schilder had opportunity of observing her until 
she became quiet and orderly (November 10). The hypomania disap- 
peared and, in retrospect, the delusions and the hallucinations of sight and 
hearing seemed a dream of long duration. 

The operation for cataract was followed by the delusion that the body 
was threatened with injuries. The patient repeated this fundamental 
theme in constantly changing hallucinatory images: at first her eyes were 
threatened, then her breasts were to be cut off, then her nose, and finally 
she held to the idea that her genitalia were to be mutilated, all indicating 
the fear of an attack on her vita sexualis and that for her body and 
genitalia were narcissistic equivalents. All these delusions and hallucina- 
tions flowed from the castration complex which had been awakened by 
the operation on the eye. It is noteworthy that at times the patient 
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turned the idea of castration from herself and applied it to others. One 
hallucination in particular, in which she saw flesh cut from the buttocks 
of the physician, was due to this mechanism, illustrative of the essential 
character of narcissistic disturbances, in which the boundaries between the 
ego and the outer world become indistinct, so that parts of the patient’s 
own body may seem to belong to another. The manner in which she 
conquered the animals which beset her in the hallucinations had origin in 
the castration complex also, for she subdued them by the magic power 
of the eye. A birth phantasy in which a child in the form of a long 
growth was cut from the back obviously had reference to the male organ, 
showing a merging of the birth phantasy with the castration complex. 

It is thus apparent that, in this patient, an operation on the eye 
mobilized the general idea of injury to the whole body, particularly to the 
genitals. It was a disturbance of the integrity of the self-esteem, an 
injury to the narcissism, and awakened anxiety concerning that part of 
the body which is most strongly invested with narcissism. 

The hypomanic state which followed the hallucinatory may be regarded 
as an expression of the solution of the complex. The idea of the magic 
force of the eye and the presents which the patient believed she received 
were the expressions of the return of sight and sexuality. 

Pilcz calls attention to the frequency of post-operative psychoses after 
gynecological operations and after operations on the eye, and deems the 
psychological determinants important. In a late work on the subject of 
post-operative psychoses (Kleist’s) little is offered on this point, but the 
author anxiously avoids any psychological speculations. Schilder for his 
part believes that the castration complex is a very important moment in 
the genesis of psychoses after operations, and believes that study of the 
subject from this point of view is well worth while. 


4. The Psychoanalysis of a Case of Homosexuality—Nachmansohn 
describes this case to illustrate the inadvisability, from a therapeutic point 
of view, of making a strict distinction between innate and acquired homo- 
sexuality, and to show the possibility of obtaining a cure even in cases 
of pronounced innate homosexuality. 

The author’s patient was a man thirty years of age, who from early 
childhood had given evidence of a homosexual trend, particularly in the 
form of transvestitism in playing with his sister. On one occasion he had 
been severely reproved, and as result had come to regard the wearing of 
women’s clothes as a great sin. With all this, however, there was some 
manifestation of heterosexual interest, and on several occasions in the 
family and at school he showed preference for attractive girls. 

A strong determinant in the direction of the homosexual perversion 
was the patient’s attachment for his extremely gentle, attractive, and 
devoted sister, six years older than he, who awakened in him a deep incest 
erotism with the result that an abnormally strong incest barrier was con- 
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structed, rendering impossible the development of any activities in a 
heterosexual direction. The perverse trend was further reinforced by an 
early transference to the father. The patient repressed this inclination, 
but it always played a role in the choice of his homosexual object; he 
loved men who were his intellectual superiors, indeed for just that quality 
which later he rejected in the father as godless rationalism. 

Unfortunate accidents in the patient’s early life also contributed to 
the patient’s homosexual trend: At the age of five a boarder in his 
father’s house, with whom he slept, abused him sexually, and at the age 
of eleven another boarder led him into further perverse practices. The 
perversion took possession of the incest defense and of the ascetic and 
masochistic trends present from earliest childhood with resulting rein- 
forcement. As time went on the homosexual disposition asserted itself 
with increasing strength, so that on several occasions the patient trans- 
gressed the law and was brought by remorse to thoughts of suicide. His 
religious and ascetic devotion in his profession provided stronger 
repression but no sublimation. 

No sooner was the heterosexual inclination somewhat freed by the 
analysis than the incest barrier was reinforced and mobilized the homo- 
sexual disposition anew. 

However, the patient believed that he was so far cured as to venture 
tomarry. The difficulties of the patient were explained to the prospective 
bride, but she entered into the union without misgivings. After the wed- 
ding a very unhappy life began for the pair. The patient was unable to 
have sexual relations with his wife, and whenever the attempt was made 
he was seized with nausea and other nervous symptoms. The dreams 
continued to show that the incest barrier was the impediment of a normal 
sexual life. Nachmansohn finally brought the patient to an understanding 
of the nature of his attachment for his sister, and then a third phase of 
the treatment was entered upon—an active phase in Ferenczi’s sense. 
The author refused to continue the analysis until the patient had at least 
made an attempt at cohabitation. Certain restrictions were also imposed 
on the patient: he was forbidden to indulge in habits which Nachmansohn 
interpreted as flights from reality, with the result that the heterosexual 
disposition was liberated and a cure which promises to be enduring was 
effected. 

(Vol. VIII, No. 2) 
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1. The Castration Complex in the Formation of Character.—Abstracted 
in PSYCHOANALYTIC REviEw, Vol. XII, page 108. 


2. On Pathological Lying.—Psychoanalytic explanations for pseudo- 
logia phantastica are sought by the author. She defines lies of this form 
as day dreams told to others as reality. All that which is found in the 
content of the day dream, voluptuous wishes of ambitious or erotic char- 
acter, is the stuff pathological lies are made of. There is one moment, 
however, which distinguishes them from day dreams: day dreams are 
assiduously concealed as something to be ashamed of, while there is an 
intense urge to communicate pathological lies to others. It is as though 
there were a plus of psychic tension which is relieved by communication. 

Pseudologica phantastica is compared with poetic creation: the close 
connection of poetic creation with the day dream has been explained by 
Freud; the purpose of both is to supply what reality fails to give; both 
are fulfilments of wishes whose origin is in the unconscious. The 
author finds that, like pathological lies, poetic creations differ from day 
dreams in that at their root is the urge for expression. Besides, the 
element of esthetic enjoyment as a mode of adjustment is present only in 
poetic creation. 

From the analysis of a young girl in whom the symptom of pseudo- 
logia presented itself at puberty, Dr. Deutsch arrived at the conclusion 
the phenomenon represents the attempt to divert the phantasy life into 
channels of reality. The patient related that between her thirteenth and 
seventeenth years she had lived out a remarkable love romance. The hero 
was a young man with whom she imagined she arranged rendezvous; she 
passed hours in weeping at his imagined cruelty; kept a detailed diary 
of imaginary incidents which she persuaded herself were real. The 
author analyzes this behavior as arising from the patient’s infantile 
fixation on a brother. At adolescence the patient changed her love object 
in keeping with the repressed brother image (she steadfastly refused to 
meet the hero of her remarkable phantasy). It may be said that there 
was a condensation of the repressed and real object, her hero in the 
actual world being responsible for the circumstance that she lived her 
phantasy as real. The pseudological content is a direct derivative of the 
repressed element which has been mobilized by the newly arising sexual 
requirements and which has assumed a form acceptable to the censor. 

Deutsch gives an explanation of this temporary pseudologia of puberty, 
which she believes is justified by empirical material: The experiences 
of the infantile sexual life are discarded because of their incompatibility 
with the new demands of reality, but there still remains a pressure to con- 
tinue the old forms of adaptation in new experiences. Pseudologia will 
make its appearance in those situations in which the adolescent individual 
experiences energetic and real urges to become free of the earlier con- 
ditions; the memory traces of past experiences are revived but are now 
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associated with the transference tendencies which have become strong. 
The wish phantasies thus acquire the character of real experiences. A 
biologically useful function may perhaps be ascribed to pseudologia; this 
office is to gradually free the adolescent from the burden of remembrances. 
Our organism is ceaselessly engaged in the effort to free itself from 
tension, to bring about an “ abreaction” in some way; pseudologia then 
represents the completion of a psychic process, that is to say the reliving 
of the reminiscences to relieve the psychic tension—a catharsis, it might 
be called with greater propriety. 

The author compares the mechanism of pseudologia to that of hysteria. 
In both there is return to an infantile experience and the fulfillment of 
a forbidden wish, and in both there is unsuccessful repression. The 
repressed wish takes the form in conversion hysteria, of somatic symp- 
toms, while the affect disappears; the repressed wish, in anxiety hysteria, 
is displaced and the affect is converted into anxiety; the repressed material 
returns, in pseudologia, but is attached to a new object not rejected by 
the censor and the original affect thus secures gratification. It repre- 
sents a middle stage between psychic health and a neurosis and indicates 
a vacillation in making the decision between an escape to reality or to 
a neurosis. 

While not all cases of pseudologia are pathological, strictly speaking, 
yet where there is gross and constant pseudologia, continuing throughout 
life, it may be assumed that there has been an unsuccessful attempt at 
adjustment and that a neurosis has stabilized itself in this form. The 
swindler probably belongs to this picture. There seem to be far-reaching 
analogies between pseudologia and myth formations, as Rank has noted 
in his “ Myth of the Birth of the Hero.” * 


3. On the Psychogenesis of Writers Cramp.—The author notes 
in psychoanalytic literature, but little attention to the nature and origin 
of writer’s cramp, and that it is still an open question whether it is to 
be counted among disturbances caused by abnormalities in libidinous 
Satisfaction. 

The author cites an example to illustrate the real source of some of 
the therapeutic results ascribed by clinical neurologists to massage, rest, 
galvanization, etc. A patient had spent much money and time in the 
effort to be cured of writer’s cramp and finally a certain physician suc- 
ceeded in bringing about improvement. The patient remained free from 
his disturbance for a year and then suddenly it returned. Investigation 
revealed the reason for this attack: the physician who had accomplished 
the cure had left town, showing that the improvement was due to the 
transference, that is, to suggestion. 

The author then describes an instance in his own experience, an 


* Translated in Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 18. 
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obstinate case of writer’s cramp which was referred to him for psycho- 
analysis as an ultimum refugium, though the patient had no great faith 
in analysis, in fact knew little about it. The cramp had troubled him 
for about eleven years. It took the form of a more or less rigid stiffening 
and trembling when he attempted to write, though he could carry out 
other performances with the hand normally. The symptom was not 
constant. He was ashamed of his weakness, which he felt interfered 
with his usefulness in his occupation. The first manifestation of the 
disturbance the patient traced to an occasion when he was required to 
sign his name in the presence of a business superior. His hand began 
to tremble and he felt unable to make a single stroke. A kind remark 
of the superior only increased his embarrassment (indication of the 
phobia of being noticed). 

When the analysis was begun there was an extremely strong transfer 
which clearly indicated a father imago. The necessity for a relation 
of sympathy with the physician, for identification, concomitantly with 
tendencies to contradiction and enmity suggested that the role of the 
father in the genesis of the neurosis was more significant than one would 
be justified in inferring from the mere fact of a strong transference. 
It seemed that there was an effort to become free of a pleasure-toned 
wish, which was especially intolerable to consciousness, and that this 
wish found quantitative representation in the tenacious clinging to the 
transference. Jokl was in fact able to discover a strong fixation to the 
father, characterized on the one hand by the desire to observe and touch 
the penis of the father, and, on the other, by the sadistic wish to castrate 
the father-rival. A sense of guilt arose from the fear of castration and 
manifested itself in later life in a sense of inferiority, with particular 
reference to sexual potency, paralleled by the “impotence” due to the 
writer’s cramp (1.e., inadequacy in his calling). The castration-fear 
found expression in anxiety when he attempted to sign his name before 
his superior, the father surrogate. Taking the pen in the hand symbolized 
the forbidden homosexual desires. The hand, the guilty member with 
which he had carried on auto- and homoerotic activities was more 
susceptible than any other member and the symptom made its appear- 
ance there. 

In this analysis Dr. Jokl gained the impression that the urethral com- 
ponent outweighed the anal which has the same origin and belongs to 
the same developmental stage and constitutes, therefore, more than a 
mere accessory symptom in the obsessional neuroses (Hitschmann). 

The incidence of the neurosis was at a time when the patient was 
going through an actual conflict. Deciding to marry, he had deserted 
a girl with whom, for years, he had indulged his infantile tendencies, 
without the slightest explanation, justifying himself with the resolution 
to write to her later. This was then a conflict in which the act of writing 
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was a Significant moment—a conflict between reality (represented by his 
prospective wife) and his infantile libido (represented by the girl). 
Despite the patient’s assertion that his married life was happy, his dreams 
showed that his conflict was not solved and that the unconscious was still 
oriented in infantile directions, so that his symptom received constant 
support from the still active repressed wishes. 

Commenting on the difficulty in overcoming the real conflict in this 
case, Jokl says that while the task of the therapeutist is not so much to 
get rid of symptoms as to remove the psychic foundation for them, yet 
where, as in the present case, the symptom, through the harm it does 
to life and calling, lends the character to the neurosis, the removal of 
the symptom becomes a practical goal of the therapeutic measures. The 
fact that he was able to reduce the symptom was a valuable indication 
of the direction in which treatment promises good results. 

In a small number of other cases in which writer’s cramp or com- 
ponents of it constituted a subordinate or nonessential symptom Jokl 
was able to discover a similar mechanism. These patients were all 
neurotics in which the anal, or more frequently, the urethral impulse was 
strongly emphasized and had become the foundation of a sadistic-homo- 
sexual attitude. He warns, however, against too hasty generalizations. 


4. On the Neurotic Roots of Inordinate Craving for Change.— The 
intensity with which we feel attracted to a person varies at different times. 
In how far, asks Dr. Peine, is such variation natural and at what degree 
may it be looked upon as pathological? Having indicated in a general 
way the changeableness which may be considered abnormal, he gives a 
brief outline of some of the neurotic attitudes responsible for too great 
fickleness, both psychic and sexual. 

a. The neurotic as a child has an abnormally unstable libido over- 
susceptible of stimulation. Perhaps there was no suitable object at hand 
or shyness prevented activity, so that there arose a sort of permanent 
libido hunger. 

b. Because of the bipolar attitude between excessive impulse and 
hindrance in satisfaction the neurotic was forced to make a choice between 
a substitute for the love object or a substitute for satisfaction—with 
the result that the libido is repressed. 

c. The repressed impulse and conflicts become mute, but that is all: 
the inner unrest, the libidinous ravening hunger takes the form of an 
unsuccessful repression. 

d. The neurotic continues the acts of repression until there is a fixa- 
tion on the mechanism of repression, a habit of change of stimulus to 
which the patient becomes accustomed in his psychic conduct. 

e. The neurotic succumbs to his destiny and the permanent non- 
satisfaction engenders in the unconscious a ceaseless haste and constant 
quest for peace, for equilibrium. 
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f. Normally the libido serves as a stimulus and as an incentive for 
the creative forces generally. For the neurotic, the whole apparatus 
goes too rapidly, the machinery is in a constant state of vibration and 
the nervous energy is imperfectly used and insufficiently elaborated into 
reserve force. It is for this reason that the neurotic feels himself too 
weak for intensive work. Just as he never finds peace in his libido, 
complete and satisfactory outlet, so it is with his psychic work; he com- 
pletes nothing, he is constantly beginning anew from other points of view. 

One particularly marked trait of the neurotic is at the beginning of 
every erotic situation to exaggerate the attachment in phantasy. Disillu- 
sioned, he then takes flight permanently in phantasy and the unreal. He 
makes for himself an impossible ideal and finds repeatedly that the 
real object falls short of it. Thus the fickleness, the Don Juanism, is a 
reaction to the overswing of the first phase, and also a sort of fore- 
pleasure fixation. 

The pleasure in conquering and deserting has a sadistic coloring and 
the neurotic of sadistic trend arrives over this path also at a Don Juan 
attitude. His self-satisfaction is enhanced by the consciousness of making 
“new impressions.” 

As to the possibility of cure Peine believes that if the unconscious 
complexes are brought to light by psychoanalysis and successfully solved 
the individual will feel himself released from the ever-increasing need 
for change; he will be more stable, “truer” both to the love object and 
in other situations of life. A wide field is here opened for psychoanalysis, 
not only for physicians, but in pedagogy and ethics, from theoretical 
as well as from practical points of view, and the psychology of marriage 
and vocational psychology may well expect valuable assistance in this 
direction from psychoanalysis. 


(Vol. VIII, No. 3) 


1. Freup, SIGMUND. Certain Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, Para- 
noia, and Homosexuality. 

2. Jones, ERNEST. The Theory of Symbolism. 

3. DeutscH, Fet1x. Psychoanalysis and Organic Diseases. 

4. OBeRNpDoRF, C. P. The Role of Organ Superiority in a Neurosis. 

5. BoEHM, F. Contribution to the Psychology of Homosexuality. II. 


1. Certain Neurotic Mechanisms in Jealousy, Paranoia, and Homo- 
sexuality.—This article was abstracted by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe in the 
PsycCHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. XII, January, 1925, p. 108. 


2. The Theory of Symbolism—A short résumé of the introductory 
sections of this article appeared in the PSYCHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. XI, 
1924, p. 470. The whole article has appeared in Dr. Jones’ book “ Papers 


— 
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on Psychoanalysis,” 3d Edition, p. 154 (William Wood and Co.). Dr. 
Jones’ conclusions as given in the present article are: “ The essential 
function of all forms of symbolism, using the word in the broadest and 
most popular sense, is to overcome the inhibition that is hindering the 
free expression of a given feeling-idea, the force derived from this, in 
its forward urge, being the effective cause of symbolism. It always 
constitutes a regression to a simpler mode of apprehension. If the 
regression proceeds only a certain distance, remaining conscious or at 
most preconscious, the result is metaphorical, or what Silberer calls 
‘functional’ symbolism. If, owing to the strength of the unconscious 
complex, it proceeds further, to the level of the unconscious, the result 
is symbolism in the strict sense. The circumstance that the same image 
can be employed for both of these functions should not blind us to the 
important differences between them. Of these the principal one is that 
with the metaphor the feeling to be expressed is oversublimated, whereas 
with symbolism it is undersublimated; the one is an effort that has 
attempted something beyond its strength, the other is an effort that is 
prevented from accomplishing what it would.” 


3. Psychoanalysis and Organic Diseases.—It is generally conceded, 
Dr. Deutsch says, that psychic factors can influence the vegetative 
nervous system, and consequently the organs supplied by them and may 
produce changes which can in nowise be distinguished from those result- 
ing from material injuries. It has been definitely proved that pleasure 
influences the vascular system in an entirely different manner from pain, 
the former causing expansion at the periphery, the latter contraction, 
with the result that the blood supply to various organs is interfered with. 
Further, it has been stated that mental fatigue has the same effect as 
pain and that, on the other hand, in neurasthenia, there is a permanent 
enlargement of the peripheral vessels; and, finally, that after psychic 
affects in general, just as after bodily fatigue, there are changes in the 
vascular innervation. It is not difficult to imagine that long continued 
disturbance of innervation may lead to loss of function of the organ, 
and this in time produce material injury, though the connection with the 
psychic etiological factor may not be recognizable. 

If the standpoint be taken that every organic event in its original 
scope is directed toward preventing an excessive inflow of stimuli, or 
toward reducing stimuli which have reached too great intensity, and 
that every bodily change is an effort to return to an original condition 
of rest, so that essentially and originally the bodily processes consist 
in changing pain to pleasure, and that in the further development every 
change of tonus, every movement, and every rhythmic activity of the 
Organism, every increase or reduction of the same, are indications of 
the workings of instinctive impulses, then it seems evident that organic 
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or material changes even of the most complex, can be brought about by 
highly intricate psychic mechanisms. This view finds confirmation in 
the fact that in every organic disease the same changes in the instinctive 
life are met with which are discovered through psychoanalysis in the 
neuroses, where the relations of cause and effect are more or less arbi- 
trarily determined. That it is more difficult to define these relations than 
it might seem at first sight is shown by various examples, for instance 
the experiences in regard to tumor of the stomach; it is only within the 
last few years that the fact has gained credence (now proved experi- 
mentally) that tumors may arise from nervous stimuli, if only these 
work long enough and with sufficient intensity. This fact established, 
it seems even more probable that the individual should succeed in causing 
material injury to the organ which his unconscious uses for symptom 
formations. 

Discussing further the relation between psychical and physical with 
special reference to the vegetative nervous system, Dr. Deutsch expresses 
the opinion that the constitutional factor in disease is often overrated 
and that which seems to be hereditary inferiority of an organ may really 
be due to the mechanism of identification which produces some functional 
disturbance. It is, however, true that a repressed tendency will choose 
the path of least resistance for symptom formation, and will then avail 
itself of the constitutional disposition. Organic injury may result from 
no other cause than long-continued psychic overstimulation of an organ, 
or an injury from without may give rise to the symptom for which 
the stimulation has prepared the way. The psychic conflict may express 
itself in pathological changes in organs over which the patient has no 
conscious control; and the same organic affection may be motivated 
by unconscious tendencies of very different sorts. 

Every organic disease mobilizes to a certain degree the material for 
conflict in the individual, being an injury to the ego, and in this sense 
every organic disease works as a provocative of a neurosis in miniature, 
in which the consequence of the organic disturbance is interwoven with 
the material activated in the unconscious. 

Maintaining that typhoid fever runs a different course in different 
peoples, in the English producing obstipation, in some other nations 
diarrhea, Deutsch explains this as due to differences in the psychic atti- 
tude. If the contrast between the mental symptoms is traced to the mental 
factors then obstipation might be considered as the expression of the 
character trait of tenacity associated with the anal-erotic character, while 
the diarrheas might be correlated with the wish to reject, to give up, to 
get free from. In analogy there are whole groups of symptoms which 
without being themselves expressions of anatomic injuries are in a certain 
sense considered as symptoms accompanying only organic diseases. Thus 
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in the group correlated with the tendency to reject (castration wish) 
could be placed vomiting, sweating, excessive loss of weight, pollakiuria, 
salivation, excessive mucous secretion, loss of hair, diarrhea, etc.; in 
the groups associated with the anal-erotic character would be obstipation, 
oliguria, feeling of dryness of the skin and mucous membranes, throat 
spasms or spasms of the pylorus or of certain peripheral vessels, singultus, 
ructus, etc. Among cases confirmatory of a psychic origin for physical 
phenomena, which Deutsch met with in his experience, he describes at 
length a particularly striking one; that of a young girl who upon exami- 
nation was found to be suffering from catarrh of the apex of the lungs 
as the cause of a bleeding from the mouth. Though the diagnosis 
was sufficiently clear, the refractory course induced Deutsch to inquire 
into the cause of the persistence of the symptom of bleeding. Through 
analysis he found a father fixation and a conflict mobilized by the sudden 
death of a young man whom the patient was making preparations to 
marry. Experiments with the patient showed that under the influence 
of the transference it was possible to cause the bleeding to vanish and 
then to reappear. She complained that she had a constant taste of blood 
in the mouth and it was discovered that the bleeding was now coming 
from the gums, instead of, as originally, from the lungs. Deutsch con- 
cludes from this that the unconscious had ceased to make use of a 
certain organ because of the failure to attain the desired results by 
means of this organ, and was now making use of another, in the interest 
of the conflict. 

Deutsch touches upon the possibility of psychoanalytic treatment for 
organic diseases, believing that, if it is possible for organic changes 
to occur as the result of repressed libidinous impulses, there can be no 
doubt of the possibility of producing cures by means of psychoanalysis, 
though this treatment will be limited in two directions. In the first place 
it can be undertaken with prospect of success only in so far as no 
irrevocable physical process has taken place. If such destruction has 
taken place then only the psychic superstructure with the conversion 
symptoms will be influenced—a result which is not to be undervalued. 
In the second place, in many cases in which the treatment of the internist 
should be supplemented by that of a psychoanalyst, it is impossible to 
undertake such double treatment. Those who have made the attempt 
are acquainted with the difficulties of a situation where the internist must 
treat the disease and yet must not interfere with the transference to 
the analyst. 

The author believes that in organic disease there is a wide field for 
future exploration, that of applied psychoanalysis in medicine—a field 
which promises new discoveries with prospect of placing the symptoma- 
tology of organic diseases, to a great extent, on a new basis. 
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4. The Réle of “Organ Superiority” in a Neurosis —Oberndorf 
describes a case to show the vulnerable points in Adler’s view on organ 
inferiority. Following Adler’s theory, he says, the neuroses originate in 
organ inferiority, either a congenital or early acquired real weakness 
which engenders feelings of inadequacy in competition with other children 
and spurs on to special efforts in certain directions; or in the weakness 
which children have in comparison with adults, which results in the 
“masculine protest.” With this doubtful assumption and apt phrase 
Adler attempts to discredit the importance of the sexual instinct and 
dispose summarily of the most difficult problems. Freud admits a certain 
justification for considering the instinct of aggression as a factor in the 
neuroses, but does not regard this element in itself of a nature to explain 
the symptoms, being but a partial impulse of the ego-libido. In the present 
understanding of Freud’s view of the instincts aggression (the masculine 
protest, will to power) approaches, in the pregenital stage, very nearly 
to the tendencies of the anal-sadistic group. 

Marcinowski has expressed the opinion that it is very doubtful whether 
the will to power can be called an independent goal and asserts that the 
feeling of inferiority makes its appearance only in later years at the 
time when the confidence of the child has been destroyed by the refusal 
of love and disillusionment of life. 

The “organ superiority” in Oberndorf’s patient consisted in the 
extraordinary size of his penis, and it was this overdevelopment which 
lent the stamp to the neurosis. There was psychic impotence on a homo- 
sexual basis. Without going into a complete analysis of the case 
the author seeks to show that pronounced congenital overdevelopment 
of an organ was in later years connected with conditions which Adler 
says are due solely to organ inferiority. Under psychoanalytic treatment 
the patient was so far cured as to undertake marriage and from the 
latest accounts seemed to be on the way to a normal, sexual life. 


5. Contributions to the Psychology of Homosexuality. II. The 
Dream of a Homosexual. A dream is analyzed to justify the claim that 
polygamy and homosexuality are related (an assertion made in a former 
article by Dr. Boehm which was abstracted in the PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, 
Vol. XIII, page 254). It is there stated that the homosexual man comes in 
contact with other men through the polygamous woman. Analysis of 
the dream of Boehm’s patient revealed the phantasy that the mother had 
an immense concealed penis which was a source of danger; upon this 
was founded the patient’s fear of women. The wish of the homosexual 
to come in contact with the penis of the father in the vagina of the mother, 
or with that of another man through intercourse with a polygamous 
woman, the author believes, may be an elaboration or reconstruction of 
the phantasy of the retracted penis of the mother. He notes, however, 
that he was always able to discover the first phantasy more easily and 
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earlier than the other. This dream he finds contributes to explain why 
homosexuality and polygamy stand so close together, for an anxiety- 
toned phantasy which renders the approach to the mother impossible 
is liable to produce polygamy as well as homosexuality, as both are the 
expression of the impossibility of approaching the mother. This repul- 
sion is referable less to external causes than to the phantasies and among 
them that of the concealed penis. Boehm found this symbol in the dreams 
of both men and women, though it assumed many different forms. 
Ferenczi reports an infantile idea of the female genitals which showed 
the same trend, as did Freud in his analysis of a boy five years old. Reik’s 
description of “ Puberty Rites among Savages” * probably offers an ex- 
ample of another emergence of this phantasy. It may be assumed that 
the monsters hidden in the wood, which, among other forms, took those 
of the jaws of a crocodile and of the beak of a cassowary, and upon the 
bodies of which circumcision was undertaken, represent the concealed 
penis of the woman. 


(Vol. VITI, No. 4) 


1. Ranx, Otto. Perversion and Neurosis. 
2. Hotiés, STEPHAN. The Time-Feeling. 
3. Weiss, Epoarpo. The Psychoanalysis of a Case of Nervous Asthma. 


1. Perversion and Neurosis.—Abstracted by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe in 
PsyCHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. XII, page 234, 1925. 

2. The Time-Feeling—Dr. Hollos gives various answers of patients 
showing disturbances in the perception of time. For some there is a 
complete neglect of an interval of time (as when a patient suffering from 
a psychosis gives his age as that at which he entered the asylum) ; for 
others there is the sense of having passed through many years in what 
was actually a short space of time. Explanations have been offered for 
these phenomena; for instance it is suggested that the time seems to stand 
still because of a wish fulfillment, in accordance with which the patient 
places himself in a happier time of his life; or it seems shortened because 
the patient has withdrawn his interest from the passing of outer events. 
Disturbances of acceleration of time have been accounted for as due 
to the circumstance that the external perception is intensified (an explana- 
tion which has been extended to delusions and hallucinations for they 
are apparently perceptions from without). All these explanations Dr. 
Hollos finds inadequate, or at least that in them the psychic phenomena 
are unwarrantedly amalgamated with rational philosophical constructions, 
in which objective time is the measure of motion and change instead of 
the “ feeling” of time. 


* Abstracted PsycHOANALYTIC REviEw, Vol. IX, p. 74, 1922. 
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Preparatory to setting forth his own explanation Dr. Hollds refers 
to the sense of time, that is the capacity for estimating intervals of time, 
and the consciousness of time through which we orient ourselves in time, 
both belonging to the conscious system and carrying on their work, on the 
one hand, through perception, and, on the other, through self-observation, 
being the means by which the perceptions are brought into relation with 
the memory traces, and constituting a sort of criterion of reality. In the 
groups of patients referred to, however, both the sense of time and the 
consciousness of time—that is to say orientation—are undisturbed. We are 
forced to the conclusion then that besides these two conscious time forma- 
tions there must be a third, which is unconscious, and might be called time- 
feeling, furnishing the unconscious foundation for the estimation of time. 
Freud notes a distinction of this sort in his “ Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple,’ where he refers to an abstract time, derived wholly from the 
mode of functioning of the perceptual conscious system as distinguished 
from the unconscious mental processes. 

The unconscious time-feeling, according to Dr. Holldés, is based on 
the rhythmic discharge of stimuli and this rhythm is in turn a repetition 
of a reaction in the protoplasm to cosmic stimuli, possibly solar in origin. 
These views are based on August Staercke’s article, Psychoanalysis and 
Psychiatry (Abstracted, PsycHoANALYTIC Review, Vol. XI, 1924, p. 85), 
where he describes the developmental phases of motility. Staercke’s 
analysis of the development of both motility and consciousness proceed 
from Freud’s observation that the development advances from repetition 
to memory. Before these stages of repetition and before the develop- 
ment of the psyche to the complicated systems of inhibition and adjust- 
ment aS we now see it, the condition was probably that living beings 
Stored energy which flowed into motility on the occasion of a stimulus 
coming from without or after passing over any threshold. Therewith 
the categories of the ego-impulse (storing impulse) and the libido 
(pleasure impulse) are given. (The ego impulse corresponds to the 
principle that, in a hostile world, whoever or whatever cannot postpone 
discharge evaporates, is dispersed, suffers defeat). 

On the lowest level the stored stimuli are discharged by the tonic 
outlet. The visceral tensions and secretions, as well as the motility of 
the genital forepleasure, are in the higher animals fixed at this stage. The 
sympathetic nervous system is their organ correlate. 

Then follows the epileptic stage. The reactions of flight and defense 
of lower animals go back to this stage. The discharges of the epileptic 
stage which have remained in the adult—besides the genital and excre- 
mental discharges—are laughing, sneezing, coughing and yawning. Then 
follows the stage of rhythmical repetition, and finally of reactive outflow. 

Staercke notes as important for the evolution of the feeling of time 
that the development of motility consists in the reduction of frequency 
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of rhythm, the tonic outflow having a very high frequency, the epileptic 
reduced frequency with interruptions, and so on through the level of 
rhythmic repetition, to that of reactive outflow which seems to be almost 
independent of rhythmicity. 

Thus all the modes of motor outflow have the same character, the dif- 
ferences at the different levels being only quantitative, and it may be said 
that the impulse to the discharge of libido at every stage of development 
seeks to return to the original form of rhythmicity. In fact our entire 
body seems thus in its elements an instrument of reaction, which, in a 
last analysis is a repetition of the libido movement of the protoplasm, 
itself a reaction to the solar movement originally imposed. One remark- 
able and illuminating circumstance in this direction is that the rhythm 
of the more primitive body functions act as regulatory of those later 
developed (thought, if it is carried on too long, is interrupted by gasping). 
The most important phenomenon of this sort is sleeping and waking, 
being as it is an ontogenetic repetition of the original libido investment 
derived from solar influences. The regularly recurring sleep at night 
and awakening with the day are the classical correlates of all phases of 
movement of the libido, from those in the protoplasm to those in thinking 
beings. This rhythmicity gives an unconscious contact, as it were, 
between the permanent solar rhythmicity belonging to the phylogenetic 
unconscious and the actual and conscious solar periodicity. The time- 
feeling, Hollos believes, depends on this unconscious rhythm, being an 
endopsychic perception of the fluctuation of libido-distribution, related 
to somewhat analogous real cosmic changes. Dynamically conceived the 
time-feeling depends on a certain tension due to a stream of energy 
which seeks discharge from two opposing outlets, from a stable, phylo- 
genetic, rhythmic end, which is timeless and unconscious, and from a 
labile end, which is variable and subject to time. This tension (force 
of the libido & resistance) may be disturbed in two ways: the resistance 
at the labile end may be increased, as result of which there will be greater 
libido investment at the lower outlets (narcissistic-autoerotic). With the 
overcathexis of this lower rhythmicity (the way to actual discharge 
being closed) the changeable content is lost and the stable, unchanging 
element predominates—there is “timelessness,” resembling that of “ eter- 
nity’; or, on the other hand, the resistances may be diminished at the 
labile end and the outflow of the libido there gains an overinvestment, 
whereby the tension is so altered that the power of the stable elements 
to regulate the rhythm of the outflow is reduced (hallucinations). 

Hollos thus comes to the conclusion that the disturbances of the 
feeling of time are caused by a change in the libido distribution and its 
motor outflow. 

In regard to the various psychoses Hollés notes: Among paranoiacs 
disturbances in regard to valuation of time are rarely found. On the 
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contrary the ability to remember dates with the greatest accuracy and 
even nonessential details is considered almost pathognomonic. The expla- 
nation of this is given in Freud’s view of the mechanism of paranoia, 
which makes the insanity of grandeur the outlet for the accumulated 
libido. Where this compensation does not take place the hypochondria 
of paraphrenia is the result; only in this latter case does the investment 
of the bodily organs take place, that is to say the investment of those 
stable outlets of motility which then assume an importance in the time- 
feeling. Paraphrenics, however, do not all show loss of time valuation— 
as the anxiety may be discharged in other elaborations—through con- 
version, reaction constructions, defense constructions, etc. 

Just how these disturbances of tension are brought about, whether by 
reduction of the differences in the rhythmic phases or by interference 
cannot be determined from the data at hand. It may be said, however, 
that “timelessness,” not time, is a priori; only through the rhythm of 
the libido is eternity divided into phases. 


3. The Psychoanalysts of a Case of Nervous Asthma.—In the course 
of the analysis of a very neurotic patient a nervous asthma, which had 
existed previously, became very much worse. The complex from which 
the asthma arose being represented by other symptoms also, it was diff- 
cult to isolate the unconscious origin. 

For the purpose of comparing this case with that described by clini- 
cians as bronchial asthma the patient was subjected to a rhinological 
examination, but nothing worthy of note was discovered. The disturb- 
ance of breathing was inspirational as well as expirational but perhaps 
more pronounced in the latter phase. After the disturbance had continued 
for some time bronchitic phenomena made their appearance together 
with a very troublesome cough resembling whooping cough. The asthma 
seemed to be the expression of a futile protest against irremediable injus- 
tice which, from the anamnesis, the patient had suffered from the mother. 
He had a strong ambivalent mother fixation. 

Through the psychoanalysis the patient’s sexual interests were aroused 
and he was happily married, but at various crises his asthma returned, 
for instance when his wife became pregnant; the asthma continued 
throughout the months of her pregnancy and disappeared when she was 
delivered of a healthy boy. Although the analysis failed to free the 
patient entirely from this symptom it permitted him to gain an insight into 
his condition; the asthma seemed to have become a fixed mode of expres- 
sion for affect, like blushing, laughing or crying. 

Commenting on the mechanism Weiss says: In this patient the asthma 
seemed to have a mechanism very similar to phobia yet with some differ- 
ences. It made its appearance as a reaction to the separation from the 
mother, on whom the patient had a strong fixation, and indeed in the 
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passive attitude of receiving protection. Various situations, as for 
example the fear of not getting along, fear of loss of position or of the 
means of livelihood, were displacement substitutes for the original situa- 
tion. The anal erotic seemed to play an important role but that the anal- 
erotic retention had been displaced to the respiratory tract could not 
be affirmed. A peculiar masochistic attitude was also effective and must 
not be underestimated. A well developed sense of smell was a contribu- 
tory factor, to the degree that the term “smell and inhalation erotic” 
is suggested, a factor which seems to be closely connected with the anal 
and oral erotic. 

Weiss compares his case with others described in the literature. 
Sadger* and Stegmann* have traced the psychogenesis of asthma in 
articles published in 1911. Wullf published an article in 1913 (Abstracted 
PSYCHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. 2, 1915, page 224) and finally Marci- 
nowski published a long account of an analysis in 1913; he placed asthma 
among the psychoneuroses, as a partial phenomena of anxiety hysteria. 
None of the conclusions arrived at by these writers agreed with Weiss’, 
but Federn has referred to a case of asthma which occurred as a reaction 
to the separation from the mother, and the mother substitutes: “In the 
unconscious it was always for the mother that the patient was crying, 
until he lost breath—just as a small child does.” Federn also noted the 
dominance of the sense of smell and the oral zone as constitutional 
components. 


* PSYCHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. 4, 1917, p. 339 and p. 342 (abstracts). 
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Tue RELIGION CALLED BEHAVIoRISM. By Dr. Louis Berman. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. 150. 


This little volume by Berman explicitly deals with the above subject. 
The views of the author of “ The Glands Regulating Personality” and 
“ The Personal Equation” are worthy of consideration. He has acquired 
a national reputation by his works on the chemical roots of human 
behavior, character and personality, and his views on the present subject 
deserve attention. In his discussion of behaviorism the first chapters are 
devoted to a review of the doctrine and origin and of the concept and 
the way in which it has been received. In an interesting manner he 
presents his criticism of these current doctrines and sustains his thesis 
that behaviorism is really developing into a religion. He believes that 
the Gestalt movement is a more satisfactory explanation for those who 
have to deal with human beings in their everyday problems of personality 
disturbance and adjustment. To quote from his final chapter, “ The 
Right to Feel Free’: “According to Gestalt-emergent principles we 
may look in the living for all sorts of new powers and capacities to occur. 
And we do find them to occur. Among them we observe conscious aware- 
ness, conscious thinking, conscious purposes, conscious ideals, conscious 
behavior, all of which we may summate under the name of mental prop- 
erties. And among the most striking and the most cherishable is the 
feeling of freedom, and the ability to be free, conditionally.” 

“We need therefore no longer fear that the future belongs to the 
Behaviorist. He may be founding a religion, but it will never be an intel- 
ligent religion. And no modern mind, sensitive to the prestige of the 
scientific method, need bow in acquiescence, feel compelled to accept its 
acrid canons.” 

This little volume is written in the genial and entertaining style 
characteristic of the author, and his book shows that he is not a pro- 
tagonist of behaviorism. Mary O’MALLEY. 


A Memory Gornc Back To THE AGE OF S1x Montus. By E. Pick- 
worth Farrow. Personal Reprint, 1926. Pp. 8. 
The material published in this little pamphlet originally appeared in 
the “Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse,’ Bd. XII (1926), 
Heft I, under the title “ Eine Kindheitserinnerung aus dem 6 Lebens- 


monat,” and is concerned with the recollection of a very early experi- 
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ence, in connection with which there are several features inviting dis- 
cussion. 

According to Professor Freud the author is “a man of strong and 
independent intelligence who probably on account of a certain wilfulness 
of character, could not get on well with the two analysts with whom he 
experimented. He then had recourse to a consistent application of the 
process of self analysis which I had once used myself in order to analyze 
my own dreams. His results deserve notice, especially because of his 
special individuality and his technique.” However, the author states 
that he developed his process of self analysis in order to improve his 
health through the free association method which was not followed 
exactly by his two psychoanalysts; at any rate 650 hours of self analysis 
were spent before the striking incident was recalled. 

The incident is as follows: 

“ One night, when the writer was about six months old, he was in bed 
at his mother’s breast, and lying on his right side on the left-hand side 
of the bed (looking down from the head of the bed). His mother was 
near the middle and his father was lying near the right-hand side. The 
baby was busy sucking and had not by any means finished. However, 
about this time, his father and mother each made a noise which, at a 
later date, the writer unconsciously realized was a conversation, t.e., when 
he knew what conversations were—not so very long after the incident 
occurred, and years before the incident was recovered in consciousness 
by free-association. His father then got out of bed, walked round the 
bottom of it and took the baby away from his mother. This was very 
much resented for, as already stated, he had not finished his meal and 
was still very hungry. However, his father picked him up and carried 
him back round the bottom of the bed, and set him down near the edge 
of the bed about half-way up the right hand side (possibly with the 
intention of then placing him in his cot, although, even if this were 
so, the writer cannot remember exactly where the cot stood). 

“In spite of this resentment, the child was apparently quiet while his 
father was carrying him round to the other side (perhaps because he 
was held too firmly to move about much). However, when his father 
eventually set him down he thought, ‘ I’ll teach this big object to move me 
away from my mother (or food). I'll kick him very hard and perhaps 
he will not do it again.’ 

“The writer was quite convinced beforehand that—in spite of his 
own extremely small size and the much greater size of his father—he 
could nevertheless very thoroughly frighten his father and the feeling 
that he could do this was very strong. It was so strong in his own case 
that he considers that it is probable that the Freudian view that every 
individual, before his earliest defeat in life, has a belief in his own 
omnipotence is entirely justified. This is naturally of interest in view 
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of the occurrence of instances of omnipotence and magic in fairy-tales 
and folk-lore where—in the phantasy life—defeats in the world of reality 
may be ignored, or got round in some way or other, and one’s primitive 
opinions and feelings can have full play in an indirect manner.” 

Although the author has insisted that this experience differs funda- 
mentally from a phantasy, since in his own case the recollection of 
actual incidents are “three times more sharply cut” than in any type of 
phantasy, the “ mental feeling” is of a different kind, and the details 
are more readily forthcoming; the experience is too unique and com- 
plicated to pass without careful scrutiny. In the first place the self 
interpretation of material gained by self analysis is in most instances 
uncertain as it is totally without objective, or outside critique and con- 
trol. The facts that the various aspects of such material fit well in the 
explanation of symptoms, the analysis of such altering the behavior of 
the individual, or that the subject be benefited in health in no way prove 
the causative relations between such phenomena nor serve to separate 
fact from phantasy. In the second place, it would seem rather im- 
probable that a six-months-old child in its as yet simple stage of mental 
integration and without the power of verbalization (thinking) would be 
able to adequately conserve such a complexity of physical and mental 
experiences in such a manner that they could be eventually recalled more 
or less intact. Of course it is understood that the author has verbalized 
his supposed early feelings and impressions in terms of his present-day 
language, but in order to overrule the objection that the child was too 
young or too loosely integrated to even partly organize an experience of 
this character, one must attach considerable importance to what the 
author remarked in passing, “that the writer was apparently intellectually 
somewhat precocious in that his relatives state that he could talk well 
before the age of a year.” 

In the third place the author’s differentiating characteristics between 
phantasies and real memories are based on his own subjective experi- 
ences with these matters and should not be used as generalizations. In 
fact even subjective experiences in the same individual may not be uni- 
form in character (degree of definition, etc.) as at least they may at 
times deviate from the rule. Moreover, all during childhood the margin 
between dreams, phantasies and reality is exceedingly narrow. Speak- 
ing generally there are memories and memories and phantasies and 
phantasies occurring under a multitude of conditions in “normals,” 
neurotics and psychotics, and as yet there is no differentiating criterion 
between some of the more complex types known to the reviewer, ex- 
cepting the definite objective proof obtained by an independent checking 
of the circumstances by another; a type of proof too frequently not 
available. 

It would be assuming too much authority for anyone to assert that 
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this experience of Dr. Farrow is not a true memory, but there are a 
sufficient number of possible objections to warrant a suspension of judg- 
ment. Notwithstanding these objections, Dr. Farrow has made a 
definite contribution to psychological literature as all experiences of 
this nature should be published not only for discussion, but as matters 
of record to aid in further studies of this character. 

LewIs. 


THE PsycHo.ocy oF MENTAL Disorpers. By Abraham Myerson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. 135. 


Dr. Meyerson has produced a book the title and size of which remind 
one of Bernard Hart’s little volume on the “ Psychology of Insanity,” 
but the viewpoints and methods of dealing with the subject matter of 
the two books show considerable divergence. According to the author 
he has made an attempt to place the facts concerning mental disease 
before the non-professional public—“in other words it is not a book of 
propaganda, but a book which seeks to stimulate intelligent non-profes- 
sional interest in a serious subject, and thus make it possible for society 
to grapple more resolutely with the problems of the mental diseases.” 

The style is excellent, the arrangement of the material fair and the 
text is enlivened by numerous clever and witty remarks, adding materially 
to the weight of the arguments, which at times contain rather odd state- 
ments suggesting a narrow point of view; for instance, “When we 
speak about the causes of the major mental diseases we must leave out 
of account the psychoanalytic and psychological points of view” because 
there have been differences of opinion and insufficient analytic studies 
made of the insanities; and again “nor is the phychological point of 
view, e.g., of Bernard Hart, that mental diseases are psychological situa- 
tions which must be psychologically studied and treated, anything more 
than a philosophical pronunciamento,” also—“ psychiatry as a branch 
of medicine is not psychology nor is it primarily interested in psychology, 
though secondarily it is.” “ But I express perhaps only a personal 
belief in the following statement—pathological mood of the type which 
leads to the insane hospital arises either out of an inborn personality 
disorder or else out of disease processes; it does not arise out of ‘pure’ 
psychological situations, though I am frank to say that I do not know 
what ‘pure’ psychological situations are.” With equal sincerity one 
might ask what “inborn personality ” disorders and “disease processes ” 
really are. 

It is obvious that these are the assertions of one who retains a rigid 
“organic” attitude in the narrowest sense of the term, an impression 
which is reinforced by his descriptions of alcoholic reactions where all 
phenomena are attributed to the alcohol and nothing to “ predispositions,” 
é.g., in speaking of alcoholic paranoia, “It is interesting and relevant 
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to the organic theory of mind to see a man whose mind is as heavily 
charged with suspicion as his body is charged with alcohol become rid 
of both pari passu.” We fear that this outcome is comparatively. rare 
in the experience of most psychiatrists as the “ suspicions ” usually remain 
for an indefinite time after complete elimination of the alcohol, and in 
fact are more often permanent in some degree. 

Many psychiatrists enlightened by modern researches will find much 
to severely criticize in such declarations as “men of diverse tempera- 
ments develop the same delusions, the same mood, the same disorder of 
intelligence when once the organism of syphilis invades their brain, just 
as the deterioration of old age results in fragmented individuals with 
the same irritability, suspicion, childish egoism and failure of memory.” 

Concerning psychotherapy the advice offered by the author to the 
public consists of the usual “hygenic” helps and controls and should 
not be termed “ psychotherapeutics.” Most of his suggestions are simple 
passive affairs that most neurotics have already tried and found ineffective 
early in their illness. Psychoanalysis is mentioned, but certainly not 
enthusiastically. 

Notwithstanding the fact that much of the psychiatry as described 
therein is undigested, prejudiced against the psychoanalytic movement 
and strongly biased in structural and static interpretations, the book con- 
tains a mass of valuable, interesting, entertainingly written information 
for the layman, which should secure for it a wide reading where it is 
most needed. It should enhance the cause of psychiatry in the community. 

LEwiIs. 


Die Bepeutunc Des VatTeErs FUR Das ScHICKSAL Des EINZELNEN: By 
Dr. C. G. Jung. Leipzig und Wien: Franz Detricke, 1927. Pp. 19. 


This short monograph on “ the significance of the father for the fate 
of the individual,” by Professor Jung is an unchanged reprint of the 
article published several years ago in “ Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische 
und Psychopathologische Forschungen” (I Band). An abstract ap- 
peared in the PsycHoANALYTIC Review, 1916, Vol. III, page 90. The 
article is a brilliant and stimulating contribution to psychoanalytic 
theories. 

Lewls. 


OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By William McDougall. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 572. 


The first 30 pages of this comparatively large book are devoted to 
short sketches of the various “ schools of abnormal psychology,” a feature 
which serves to orient the student in this tremendous field of endeavor. 
The subject matter is divided into thirty-four chapters, and an appendix, 
through which are presented sixty case notes illustrating points in the 
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discussion. The general attitude of the author toward such a volume is 
revealed in the preface as follows: “I am well aware that there is no 
finality about any of the views propounded in these pages. I regard this 
volume as an early, if not a first, attempt to bring into something like 
systematic order a very large and difficult province of science, hitherto 
cultivated in patches rather than as a whole.” And there are many pages 
of quotations from his previous books and papers: in fact one finds very 
little new material. | 

It is obvious that McDougall has accepted a great deal of the Freudian 
psychology, but he is frankly not able to subscribe to some of its funda- 
mentals and to many of its details. Although the book contains such a 
mass of discussion which does not lend itself well to a comprehensive 
review concerning Freudian psychology, it may be well here to mention 
a few of the central points: The author holds that it is impossible to show 
that one dreams continually during sleep, and alleges that “this is merely 
one example of the tendency to gratuitous over-generalization which mars 
so much of the psychoanalytic literature.” He then proceeds to present 
and analyze some of his own dreams, qualifying this procedure in the 
following foot note: “ There are, I think, good reasons for reciting and 
discussing my own dreams rather than a miscellaneous collection of 
dreams from many subjects. First, my own dreams are the only large 
collection of dreams of one subject available to me, and a group of dreams 
of one subject is more instructive than an assortment from the dreams 
of many subjects. Secondly one may interpret one’s own dreams more 
confidently than those of any other subject, because one has a fuller 
knowledge of the circumstances and background of the dreams.” In the 
light of this all good Freudians and other psychoanalysts may rightly 
infer that these dream analyses show a paucity of sex symbol interpre- 
tations and that both analyzer and analysand are satisfied with “higher” 
level implications. 

McDougall has several objections to the various dream theories as 
elaborated by Freud, Jung and others of the psychoanalytic school, the 
main objections being naturally those involving sexual concepts. More- 
over he asserts and perhaps with considerable justification that most of 
the dreams published by Freud and his disciples are (though perhaps 
correctly interpreted) not interpreted according to the Freudian dream 
formulae: Later he states, “A principal error of Freud’s treatment of 
dreams (as of the neuroses) is too free and wide generalization 
Fortunately, Freud himself is in process of correcting this error. In his 
later writings his generalizations tend to be less sweeping; he makes 
reservations and exceptions. . . . Further, he now recognizes that the 
large class of fear dreams, as well as those directly expressing bodily 
needs, fall outside his formula.” 

McDougall asserts that Freud’s system of psychology and his own 
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theory of psychology agree closely in fundamentals and are both of the 
“hormic” type “that is to say for both of them purposive striving is 
the fundamental fact and function of human nature,” although the two 
psychologies began and followed along different lines of approach and 
developed through different fields of facts and theory. However, McDou- 
gall does not accept the so-called pansexualism of the Freudian school, 
criticizes their concepts of the “libido,” asserts that he does not under- 
stand the distinctions between the “ Ego” and the “ Ego-ideal,” and the 
many other complicated phases of behavior ascribed to the Ego, Censor, 
etc. (“ We see that the Ego is assigned a triple réle in dreaming. It is 
active as the Censor, it is present in the dream content stripped of all 
its moral attributes; it is present also with all its moral attributes, in 
virtue of which it is liable to suffer moral shock if, in its réle as Censor, 
it fails to secure a sufficient distortion of itself in its role as Ego stripped 
of ali ethical bonds. Surely it is a strange Protean Ego that acts in 
these three distinct capacities in the one dream and at the same time!” 
P. 172), and would throw out almost entirely the Edipus conflict, retain- 
ing it as a working concept only in certain pathologic cases. To the 
author the Edipus situation is not a normal universal development. 

Interesting chapters have been written on dissociation, automatism, 
hypnotism and suggestion, regression, conflict and repression, and a 
plausible neural scheme of the complex has been offered; however the 
chapters dealing with sadism, masochism, and other perversions of the 
sex impulse are quite strikingly inadequate from several points of view. 
Several interesting case notes are cited to illustrate the mechanisms of 
fear, the neuroses, etc., released by war, but in most of these reports, there 
is little evidence offered in the description or discussion to indicate that 
they have been more than very superficially investigated. In general all 
possible interpretations in terms of the sexual instincts and fixations 
have been carefully avoided, and the self-preservative group of instincts 
have furnished the explanations. 

Chapters are presented on hallucinations, delusions, exaltation, de- 
pression and schizophrenia, and a comparatively short section on epilepsy 
where the author tends to support the theories concerned with the psycho- 
genic origin of some of these convulsive types. His theory of the manic- 
depressive reaction holds that the basis of this disorder are tendencies 
organized within the sentiment of self-regard. (Which phenomena seem 
to be identical with what has been termed and understood as a certain 
expression of narcissism by the psychoanalytic school.) He takes excep- 
tion to the common use of the term “ excitement” as applied to the manic 
phase of the disorder, and properly insists that “ exaltation” not “ excite- 
ment” is the true converse of depression. The opposite of excitement 
would be a calm, indifferent resting state. To McDougall the manic 
reaction connotes that the “ self-assertive”” impulse or tendency is insuffi- 
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ciently checked by the “submissive” tendency. Here the predominant 
emotion is elation which may at any moment through thwarting of an 
impulse be complicated by anger, irascibility and true excitement even 
to the point of confusion. On the other hand in depressions the self- 
assertive impulse is lacking and the tendency to submission dominates 
the situation. 

Lengthy discussions have been given of Freud’s ideas on mental dis- 
orders, and on the psychoanalytic type of psychotherapy wherein there 
is much misunderstanding and confusion principally because the author 
does not extend the meaning of many of the terms to cover what is usually 
so included by the Freudian doctrines. In his exposition of the theories 
of human personality he makes the following statement to which we all 
must subscribe, “ Here all the biological sciences, all psychology, and all 
philosophy converge; the problem of the individual is the most funda- 
mental problem of all these disciplines and its solution must be the 
crowning achievement of them all. Here dogmatism is extremely out- 
of place. Here the open mind is essential, the utmost freedom of specu- 
lation is in order, and conclusions can be nothing more than tentative 
working hypotheses. For our ignorance is very great. We have no 
certain principles for our guidance, beyond the fundamental logical prin- 
ciple that two contradictory propositions cannot both be true. Yet so 
great are the difficulties that William James wrestling with this problem 
proposed to throw aside even this last logical anchor.” 

The author’s attitude toward behaviortsm as a system of psychology 
is shown by occasional criticisms of various “ mechanistic” theories but 
principally by such affectively toned statements as “ Those who dislike 
problems and prefer to deal only in simple and familiar conceptions 
should go over frankly to the camp of the behaviorists, where they may 
cease from troubling and may find in dogmatic slumbers the peace and 
rest they desire.” This is plain “knocking.” With the psychoanalytic 
movement he is more tolerant and sees that “ Professor Freud has given an 
immense impetus to a much needed reform of psychology and has enriched 
psychology with many valuable conceptions,” but he asserts that there 
has been a general tendency to accept all of the Freudian concepts 
uncritically principally because some of those developments have been 
of enormous aid in the study and understanding of normal and abnormal 
human behavior. As part of the general statement of his position one 
finds the remark, “I do not believe that the Edipus complex is formed 
in all infants and is the main root of all neuroses, dreams, religion, 
morals and civilization in general. Nor do I believe that the symptoms 
and other expression of repressed and dissociated systems are determined 
in form by a cunning, designing activity which seeks to render possible 
a partial expression in disguised form, in order that ‘the Unconscious’ 
{or any part of the personality) may enjoy the pleasure or satisfaction 
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of such expressions. Therefore I am not a Freudian; and if by ‘ psycho- 
analysis’ is meant the whole system of Freudian psychology I do not 
believe in psychoanalysis.” 

The book represents a serious attempt to understand the fundamental 
aspects of human nature and in reading through its various discussions 
one is stimulated by the many problems that are offered for his 
consideration. 

LewIs. 


PoTASSIUM AND TARTRATES, A Review of the Literature on Their Psysio- 
logical Effects. By Ralph W. Webster, Ph.D., M.D. Chicago: 


The Commonwealth Press, Inc., 1927. Pp. 168. Price $2.50 net. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS EXPLAINED AND CRITICIZED. By A. E. Baker, M.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. Pp. 183. 


The purpose of this volume of 183 pages is evident from the title. 
The author has sought to give an explanation and fair criticism of psycho- 
analysis. His knowledge of it, however, appears to be superficial. The 
seriousness with which he considers the various mechanisms seems to 
be inconsistent with the conclusion he draws as to the small value of 
psychoanalysis, both from a therapeutic and psychological point of view. 
In the preface he advances three reasons justifying the presentation of 
this subject. “First, it is simple. It appeals to the man-in-the-street. 

Secondly, most of the books on psychoanalysis are quite uncritical. 
They swallow Freud’s teaching whole.” Again he asserts “that most 
of the books on psychoanalysis are defaced by an entirely unnecessary 
explicitness in their detailed references to certain sexual perversions. 
This book is, at least, decent.” 

He reviews the subject-matter of several chapters, t.e., ‘‘ Mind and 
Body,” “The Psychology of Forgetfulness and Mistakes,” “ Dreams— 
The Oedipus Story,” ‘ What Is a Complex?” “ The Unconscious.” After 
reviewing these mechanisms he states many of these theories are ingenious 
and plausible, but they are not proven and might be called “naked 
hypotheses.” 

Quoting from his chapter, “ The Cure of Psychoneuroses,” “no doubt 
many cures are worked by psychoanalysis, but there are no statistics 
to prove the cures or injury to patients by this method.” He warns of 
the danger and harm that may come from this procedure especially to 
women who may lose their morals and again the danger from suicide 
arising from the analysis and cites examples of suicide from Wittels’ 
work. He also warns against the untrained analyst—the charlatan and 
the fraud. 

In the chapter on “ Psychoanalysis and Religion,” he discusses the 
fundamental psychoanalytical explanations of religion, but does not accept 
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these views and writes as follows: “ Civilization, as a matter of fact, owes 
a great debt to Catholic Christianity in that it was able to put a bit into 
the mouth of the sex instinct. Mr. Clifford Howard asserts that Christian 
civilization, like every other civilization, present or past, is the outgrowth 
of instinct control, and that to the depth that this control is achieved, social 
progress develops and humanity advances. Christian civilization rests 
upon the steadfast control of the all-inclusive instinct of sex, and the 
credit for the greatest of all civilizations lies directly with Christianity.” 

In his summary Baker states that “ Psychoanalysis must be estimated 
from two points of view, and by two standards of judgment. First of 
all, it is a method for curing certain mental disorders such as hysteria, 
phobias, and neurasthenia, and those who practise the method have the 
right to be judged by the success which they achieve in dealing with 
these troubles. On the other hand, it offers a theory of what these 
troubles are, how they arise, and by what mechanism the cure takes place. 
This theory develops into a complete description of the human mind, of 
its structure and its activity.” 

He surveys the history of the Vienna school and the dissension of 
its members, and also discusses the vagueness of the qualifications required 
for eligibility for an analyst; as to whether or not the analyst should 
himself be analyzed, leaves much to be decided. 

In his conclusion he says, “ psychoanalysis contains much plausible 
speculation, many interesting and amusing assumptions. . . . And 
when the whole imposing structure is tested by the ordinary rules of 
evidence and laws of logic, an unbiased critic would conclude that it is 
not proven. As it is essentially improbable, there is no reason why 
psychologists should continue to use its terminology.” 

Mary O’MALLey. 


Das VERHALTNIS DER PSYCHOANALYSE ZU ETHNIK, RELIGION UND 
SEELSORGE. By Carl Muiller-Braunschweig, Ph.D. Berlin: Friedrich 
Bahn, 1927. Pp. 72. 


Among the newer psychoanalytic publications this little monograph 
appears bearing urgent suggestions for codperative endeavor in psycho- 
analytic practice and application in several fields. The author intellectu- 
ally discusses the relationship between science, intelligence and religion 
and describes the developmental history of various conceptions of the 
libido (sexual and non-sexual) of infantile sexuality, of autoeroticism, 
ego libido and object relationships, the edipus complex and of childhood 
renunciations. 

In a special section he deals with the psychoanalytic process as such, 
and treats of its several principles, among which are regression, fixations 
in various phases of development, objectivity, the import of traumata and 
the mechanism of transference. Here the psychoanalytic process is dis- 
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cussed in the light of a revival of the history of the race. The author 
then describes the developmental history of normal and pathological mani- 
festations of the super-Ego including the genesis of the consciousness 
of the edipus complex, the development of social and individual and of 
exogenous and endogenous components of conscience, and the notable 
deviations of pansexualism. The functions of conscience with its mal-. 
developments and disorders are interestingly set forth together with 
elaborations on the réle of the super-Ego in compulsion neuroses, hysteria, 
crime and the knowledge of guilt. 

After thus exposing the psychoanalytic interpretations of behavior 
he undertakes to discuss sublimation and particularly the relation of 
psychoanalysis to ethics and religion. Several topics are presented in 
relation to the ideals of psychoanalytic practice, and to the point that 
the theory of psychoanalysis is neither materialistic nor utilitaristic, but 
is basically hedonistic in its implications. 

Psychoanalysis is of great importance to the understanding of religion 
and ethics. Unconscious motives in connection with responsibility must 
be taken into consideration, as also must the concepts of absolute inde- 
pendence and moral freedom. The author then comments upon the close 
relationship, the congeniality between religious theories and psycho- 
analytic interpretations, and upon the importance of psychoanalytic 
knowledge in the practice of those who administer to the soul, in fact 
there should be the utmost cooperation between the practice of the analyst 
and the work of the pastor. There are many suggestions as to the ways 
of improving and strengthening these contacts. 

At the end there is a liberal, well classified literature list, a subject 
index and an index of authors. 

LeEwIs. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION IN MENTAL Di1s- 
EASE. By F. I. Wertheimer and Florence E. Hesketh. Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1926. Pp. 87. 


In psychiatry general studies can lead only to the discovery of very 
general principles and to generalizations, the individual must be investi- 
gated for what he is—a totality—an entity, and that unlike any other 
one in the universe. But what are the differences between them and 
what are the resemblances externally and internally, chemically, morpho- 
logically and psychologically ? The authors of this monograph have under- 
taken to review the literature and to examine into some of the problems 
of correlations between physical habitus and mental reaction types, and 
have developed a method of approach utilizing a combination of simple 
observation and anthropometry which would seem to enhance the value 
of such studies from the standpoint of clinical utilization. The review 
of the literature reveals numerous attempts to solve various aspects of 
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the morphological-psychological problem, and also brings into relief or 
at least into the foreground the more recent studies of Kretschmer and 
his followers. 

The authors of the monograph under present consideration found 
themselves confronted with a task which they state as follows: “The 
task of an investigation of morphological and psychopathological cor- 
relations therefore resolves itself with the following questions: Can 
recurrent typical body forms be determined by inductive anthropometric 
methods; can body types, differentiated by observation and description, 
be correlated with exact anthropometric data; are there any correlations 
between anthropometric and psychopathological findings?” The material 
for study consisted of sixty-five male patients taken at random and classi- 
fied for practical purposes into four groups: (1) Predominantly affective 
(manic-depressive) reaction types, (2) predominantly schizophrenic reac- 
tion types, (3) organic reaction types, and (4) psychopathic personalities 
and psychoneuroses, with the emphasis of the study placed on the first 
two groups. Three kinds of data were kept separately, wtz.: psychiatric, 
that obtained in form of observations of general physical characteristics, 
and anthropometric data which were not compared until the work was 
completed. The descriptions of morphological types as offered by 
Kretschmer (pyknic, athletic, asthenic and dysplastic forms) were mainly 
followed. 

It would seem that the number of cases selected for study is too small 
to utilize as a basis for any final conclusions, a fact concerning which 
the authors have made adequate qualifications, but the group has served 
to prove the value of a new and simple index for clinical purposes which 
the authors constructed after a critical examination into the various 
shortcomings of those indices commonly used in anthropometrics. The 
formula of the new index which is based on Giovanni’s concept of the 
relation of trunk volume to limb length is: 


Leg length X 108 
Index ——————  ——  —— —— ———___————_ =X 100 
Transverse chest diam. X sagittal chest diam. X trunk height 

‘“‘All measurements are expressed in centimeters. The leg length is 
multiplied by. 108 to bring it from the linear to the cubic dimension and 
in this way relate it mathematically to the cubic denominator, composed 
of the product of three linear measurements. The quotient is multiplied 
by one hundred in order that the result or index may be expressed 
without decimals.” 

: “The clear asthenic, athletic and pyknic observation types of 
Kretschmer can be exactly differentiated by the use of the index; the 
athletic type stands between the asthenic and pyknic types according to 
the index, but definitely nearer the asthenic.” Occupation and race dif- 
ferences seem to have no influence on these typical body forms, but the 
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age factor has not as yet been fully investigated. There is evidence 
that the pyknic type is more common with advancing age, but even apart 
from this “the pyknic and pyknoid forms occur more in manic-depressive 
patients than in schizophrenic cases, and the athletic, asthenic and dys- 
plastic forms occur more frequently among schizophrenic patients.” 

Among patients with “ high index” values the schizophrenics predomi- 
nate, while among those with “low index” values (pyknic and pyknoid) 
the manic-depressive reaction is foremost. Those patients showing 
anomalies in the distribution of hair and fat, and in disproportions of the 
body, etc. (dysplastic features) belong quite definitely in the schizophrenic 
group, a feature which may at times be used in differential diagnosis. 

Among their conclusions it is quite forcibly revealed that anthropo- 
metric measurements alone are not sufficient for clinical investigations 
on “constitutions ” and that they must be conducted with, and interpreted 
in the light of additional clinical observations arranged from the stand- 
point of morphology. 

That group of prepsychotic personalities known as affective in attitude 
toward the environment and in whom the pyknic habitus predominates 
the authors would designate as syntrophic, while those usually known as 
schizoid in mental behavior they would call idtotrophic. In the latter the 
asthenic-athletic types predominate. ‘‘ These characteristics do not con- 
stitute personality types, but denote antagonistic directive tendencies with 
regard to affective attitude.” 

This monograph should be very stimulating to those who are partici- 
pating in the general scientific interest which has been revived during 
the past few years concerning the various aspects of morphology, disease, 
and personality characteristics, and therefore deserves a wide reading. 
The text contains twenty figures and in addition there are five plates and 
a selected bibliography. 

LEwIs. 


PsyCHOPATHOLOGY, Its DEVELOPMENT AND Its PLACE IN MEDICINE. By 
Bernard Hart, M.D.. F.C.R.P. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 153+ Index. 


The author of The Psychology of Insanity has now given us, after 
an all too long interval, a second work on Psychopathology, consisting 
of his Goulstonian Lectures on this subject, with two additional essays 
on The Psychology of Rumour and The Methods of Psychotherapy. 
The work is written in the lucid style of his previous book and should 
command the same sympathetic reception. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of Dr. Hart’s book is the very judi- 
cial way in which his opinions are set forth. He has traced the develop- 
ment of psychopathology to its present state, attempting on the way to 
evaluate the outstanding contributions. He does not hesitate to criticize 
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where he thinks hypotheses have gone beyond the warrant of the facts, 
but his criticisms have none of that acrid character that we have been 
accustomed to see all too frequently in recent years. This is especially 
noteworthy when he comes to the psychoanalytic movement, to which 
he accords a very great deal of credit for the recent accomplishments in 
this field, but which he can not follow in all of its more recent develop- 
ments. The reasons he cannot he states with perfect clarity and quite 
dispassionately, so that there is no reason for quarrel with him except 
as his opinion differs. He is open minded and straightforward in his 
comments and as free as it seems humanly possible to be from prejudices 
that blind him to the obvious meanings of the theories he is criticizing. 

His essay on The Psychology of Rumour is particularly noteworthy 
for its very succinct and clear statement of the accepted principles of 
the psychology of evidence. This essay should have wide reading as it 
is calculated to lead to a clarification of a great deal of misunderstanding 
in our present-day feeling attitudes about many public questions. The 
essay on The Methods of Psychotherapy is somewhat disappointing as 
compared with the rest of the work but nevertheless is on safe ground. 
He lays much store by suggestion, but then suggestion is a rather indefi- 
nite concept and so one is left somewhat in the air by his conclusions. 

If the author is unsatisfactory in many respects it is because he has 
chosen to stand by only what from his point of view can be definitely 
assured as demonstrable by the clinical material and to steer clear of 
speculations which while they might lead him very much further might 
also lead in the wrong direction. The book can be commended to those 
students who want to be sure of their groundwork, and then if their per- 
sonal inclinations lead them to adventure in unknown fields they may 
at least be quite sure that when they started their feet were pretty solidly 
planted on the ground. 

WHITE. 


Taat Mrinp or Yours. By Daniel B. Leary. Published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1927. Pp. 226. 


This little book is a popular exposition “ written in the hope that it 
will enable the modern reader to see through the eyes of the modern 
psychologists, * * *” and dedicated to “the Man in the Street and his 
worthy feminine counterpart.” The foreword discloses that the title of 
the book is that of a series of articles current in the Buffalo Evening News 
during the last four years. This fact is not to be construed as an adverse 
criticism. The teachings of psychology can be of little help to those from 
whom it is held aloof. In the introduction “To the Reader” the author 
emphasizes the emotions and the unity of the organism. The first chapter 
is a five-page consideration of “The Problem,” in which a study of 
the causes of mental disorder is seen as the methodology in modern 
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psychology. The second is a brief orientation to ‘ The Point of View ” of 
a psychology which seeks in its study of the individual to do violence to 
none of the facts accruing out of his environment or his past. In the 
third chapter, entitled “The Normal Human Being,” he takes up the 
subjects of Sensation; the doctrine of Gestalt; the stimulus-response 
psychology; reflexology; emotion; consciousness; behaviorism; habit; 
etc. Under the fourth chapter, entitled “The Field of the Abnormal,” 
he considers intelligence, feeblemindedness, the unconscious, repression, 
dreams, complexes, the neuroses and psychoses, the ductless glands, psy- 
choanalysis, etc. The last chapter, upon “ Some Wider Applications,” 
deals in part with art and religion. 

The book is of no interest to the psychologist or psychiatrist. It con- 
tains some good points of value to the public which are worthy of com- 
mendation. His interpretation of dreams (pp. 129 ef seq.) is amazingly 
superficial. However, he recognizes a latent significance in dreams and 
we presume that his restriction to a part of the manifest content is due 
to lack of space and the possible emotional disturbance to his reader. The 
bibliography about which he makes comment is striking because of some 
of the inclusions and omissions. For example, concerning Hamilton’s 
“ Objective Psychopathology,” which he includes, he says in part: “ Very 
brilliant, suggestive and satisfactory.” We doubt that he has read two 
reviews of this book, viz.: one appearing on page 447 et seq. of The 
American Journal of Psychiatry for January, 1926, and the other appear- 
ing on page 360 et seg. of The Psychoanalytic Review for July, 1927. 
The omission of reference to the foremost exponent of the doctrine of the 
organism as a whole awakens surprise, especially in view of the author’s 
commendable attitude toward the unity of the individual. The book has 
an index. ERNEST E. HADLEY. 


ORIGINS OF EDUCATION AMONG PRIMITIVE PEopLE. By W. D. Hambly, 
B.Sc. With a Preface by Dr. Charles Hose. Macmillan & Co. 
25/—net. Pp. 423. 


It is almost essential for the practicing psychoanalyst to have at hand 
for reference some reliable book which shall give concisely all the cus- 
toms, habits, and traditions of the primitive races of mankind. Since 
Freud pointed out, in “ Totem and Taboo,” to what a very large extent 
the unconscious mental processes and the compulsive actions and ideas of 
neurotic persons are derived, with but little alteration from the beliefs of 
these backward peoples, we constantly find evidence of collated material 
within our own experience, or we believe this to be so. The conscientious 
analyst will not, however, be contented with a vague belief of the coinci- 
dence of dream or symptom with the customs and beliefs of the ancients 
or primitives, but when he wishes to verify his conjecture he is often 
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faced with the problem of where to look or the time question, How long 
can be given to the research in some scientific library where books of this 
kind are to be found? In this enterprise of W. D. Hambly he will find 
his problem solved, not only by providing him with a mass of interesting 
information gathered first hand from native tribes among which he has 
carried out research, but here is collected in handy form practically all the 
essential discoveries which other anthropologists in all parts of the world 
have made. 

The value of the book is immensely increased by splendid illustrations, 
which are for the most part photographic, and some of them are of the 
greatest interest to those engaged upon psychoanalytic work. Indeed 
the author has evidently found a certain inspiration for the writing of 
this book in the Freudian hypothesis relating to what he will persist in 
calling throughout the “subconscious mind,” and neurosis. Indeed, he 
repeatedly shows to what a great extent the primitive man does suffer, 
like his civilized brother, from neurosis, and is not immune; as some 
writers are anxious to prove, that nervous troubles are the result of over- 
civilization and that if we were without repressions, and thus similar to 
the savages, we should be free of this scourge. But this and approximate 
statements are made without reference to the true state of affairs. The 
life of the primitive man is by no means free from repressions nor of 
fears. He is forced to the most severe repressions by totem restrictions 
and the taboos which encompass him at every turn. By day and night 
he is beset by fears concerning dangers of every kind, real and imag- 
inary, human in origin or the work of evil spirits, ghosts or a combination 
of the deity and the medicine man in service for an antagonist. 

All these contingencies of the life of backward peoples are admirably 
set forth by the author, who shows that the medicine man indeed uses 
many of the methods of the modern psychotherapeutist to combat the 
fears and neurotic manifestations of his patients, to a far greater extent 
than the more conventional civilized practitioner. We are given excellent 
accounts of the puberty rites among boys and girls, the latter especially 
being dealt with more fully than usually to be found in the work of a 
male anthropologist, who also points out that much of the information 
concerning the beliefs of women, their habits and customs, as well as 
the secret rites belonging to initiation, are possibly very incomplete, or 
even inaccurate, because the man, should he know about them, will often 
pretend he does not. He quite likely does not know much of what they 
consist, any more than the woman would be acquainted with the cere- 
monies of the male puberty rites or other religious activities, and that 
very little or nothing at all could be obtained from the women them- 
selves upon such matters, for the reason that they are generally suspicious 
of white people, would certainly not impart information to them about 
their most intimate beliefs, fearing perhaps ridicule or even disaster 
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caused by giving this knowledge into the hands of a stranger, who might 
at the same time be an evil spirit in disguise. 

One photograph in particular will interest all those who have read 
Roheim’s research upon savage medical customs and the work of the 
medicine man, performed by means of extracting the illness from a 
patient in the form of a stone or crystals, generally by sucking. The 
illustration faces page 228, and is entitled Australian Medtcine-man Suck- 
ing Magic from Stick Man, and is taken from Sir Baldwin Spencer’s 
Handbook to Australia. Indeed, it is surprising that W. D. Hambly 
makes no reference to the important work of Geza Roheim upon 
Australian Totemism, in which so much psychoanalytic light is shed upon 
primitive life and customs. He has probably not met it, because, if so, 
we feel sure it would have received some notice. 

Mary CHADWICK. 


How To SuccEEeD IN CoLLece. By William F. Book, Head of Department 
of Psychology, Indiana University. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
Inc., 1927. Pp. 177. 

This book, by the author of “ Psychology of Skill and Learning to 
Typewrite,’ contains the results of the author’s investigation of the 
most effective methods of work of students. The problems treated and 
the data contained in the book are of interest anl value to those who desire 
to improve their methods of work and accomplish their tasks with the 
greatest economy of time and effort. Mary O’MALLEy. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


THE MIND anp Its MecHaNnisM. By Paul Bousfield and W. R. Bous- 
field. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1927. Pp. 224. 


Like many others, the authors of this book are not content with the 
idea that the human brain is in structure adequate to account for all of 
the so-called “ mental phenomena, ” and they have attempted to formulate 
a thesis based on some of McDougall’s suggestions concerning an “ imma- 
terial psychic structure.” This “structure” they would call the “ psychic 
organ,” and would ascribe to it (1) the function of receiving and retain- 
ing a record of past experience, (2) the ability to integrate sensorial 
stimuli into a unitary whole, and (3) the task of bringing this unitary 
whole into a focus with former experience. 

In fact, “ the object of this essay is tentatively to formulate the hypoth- 
esis that this ‘ psychic structure’ is in the nature of a psychic organ inter- 
posed between the material brain and the mind.” 

Instances of animal and insect behavior are cited to show that forms 
lower than man possess a psychic organ which discharges functions sim- 
ilar in kind to the human variety, but perhaps with differences in degree. 
As the basis of the immaterial substance they postulate a second order of 
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“ons.” Ethereal protons and electrons are the constituents of matter; 
so likewise fashioned out of the ether are the “ psychons,” which are 
immaterial though in the physical realm. They are in a borderland con- 
necting the physical and the psychic. “ Psychons” compose “ psycho- 
plasm,” the psychic analogue of protoplasm, which, like protoplasm, is a 
constituent of every living cell, is capable of forming complex structures, 
and is adapted to various purposes, even to the extent of “carrying the 
psychic factors of heredity,” whatever these may be. Protoplasm and 
psychoplasm are “ concomitants” and interacting, but “ psychonic sub- 
Stance or psychoplasm is regarded as being of mass so small as to be 
practically inappreciable.” * * * ‘Now we may conceive of the 
psychic brain as distributed through the open atomic network of the 
material brain though this is not essential. In any case the material brain 
and the psychic brain are both bathed in the ether, which separates them 
and yet links them by etheric vibrations, without the necessity of any 
distinct paths such as nerves. * * ™* These etheric waves pass to the 
psychic organ and by it are taken up and passed on in a unified form to 
consciousness.” 

This “psychic structure” of the brain consists of both active and 
passive departments, the active part being the exchange mechanism 
between the material region which deals with sensations and the psychic 
brain, which is concerned with ideas; and the passive part having the 
function of retention (storing of complexes, memories, ideas, etc.) which 
the authors refer to and describe as the mnema from which the different 
mental patterns and experiences composing various “ psychograms’ are 
extracted by means of “ associative linkages or tags.” Ideas, whether 
motor, sensory or ideal in nature, are conceived as being expressed as 
“etheric notes or chords or sequences of notes or chords and transmitted 
by etheric waves of various wave lengths. By notes we mean etheric 
vibrations of definite pitch.” 

Several chapters reinforcing this general theory have been written 
on consciousness, the psychic organ, avenues to consciousness, ideomotor 
action, the energy of ideas and their transformations, and on the emo- 
tions. Chapters have also been written on the unconscious mind, the 
censor, and on hypnosis. Here an attempt is made to fit the theory to 
the phenomena ordinarily known as unconscious. “The ‘unconscious 
mind’ is not really a part of the mind but of the mechanism which serves 
it, * ™ ™ The mnema we regard as the storehouse of memories and 
experiences which are often attributed to the ‘unconscious mind.’ But 
we may without confusion refer to all this storage as ‘the unconscious’ 
because we are in fact unconscious of all the storage in the mnema until 
it is drawn into or emerges in consciousness.” * * * “A complex may 
result from an unresolved conflict, in which case both sets of conflicting 
ideas may have been repressed into the mnema,” and under certain con- 
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ditions may give rise to pathogenic results. Painful experiences repressed 
into the unconscious or mnema are counteracted by an “ anti-psychogram.”’ 
The book is concluded with a chapter on telepathy and one on evolution. 
As a whole this theory, which is new in some respects, represents an 
interesting mental exercise but leaves the problem of mind still unsolved, 
and in fact as complex as before. It is the old mystical “soul psy- 
' chology ” dressed in a new garb; the type of psychology that has created 
many of the problems which it proposes to solve in semiscientific hypoth- 
esis and theories. LEwIs. 


SEX AND THE Love-Lire. By William J. Fielding. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1927. Pp. 303. $3.50. 


There has been considerable discussion of late in both literary and 
scientific circles regarding the validity of popularizing knowledge that is 
founded upon specialized endeavor. No field has been more shamelessly 
exploited by this practice than the one relating to Freudian psychology. 
The result has been that the public has come about as close to an under- 
standing of the Freudian theories as it has to grasping the implications 
of the theory of relativity. A short time ago the reviewer attended a 
moving picture production entitled “ Don Juan.” Thanks to the clever 
performance of the leading character, the evening was very entertaining, 
but no authentic Don Juan ever put in his appearance. Similarly, modern 
popular treatises on the sex question include usages of Freudian terms 
which carry entirely different connotations to legitimate Freudians. Toa 
certain extent this disparity may be attributable to the hazards encountered 
in attempting a simplification of the unduly complex Freudian terminology. 
Fielding is more gifted than many of his contemporaries in the art of 
simplification. In this book he has been very careful to enunciate only 
those principles of Freud which the public is prepared to assimilate. He 
has done so without serious distortions. The work also includes a sort 
of kindergarten description of the anatomy and physiology of the genera- 
tive organs as well as a brief of the proper and improper parent-child 
relationships. The author, it seems, has given the lay reader a treatment 
of the sex problem which defies misinterpretation, and he has very deftly 
avoided discussion of technical points which so often leads to confusion 
and misunderstanding. Cassity. 


THE CHILD IN THE CHANGING Home. By C. W. Kimmins, M.A., D.Sc. 
The To-day Library. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 2/6, net. Pp. 123. 


This is a particularly bad example of the de haut en bas type of Child 
Psychology, where the adult explains from inaccessible heights of grown- 
upness what he or she thinks children believe, feel, and know. It will 
of course be widely read, because Dr. K. Kimmins has a reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic for “knowing about children,” and will be 
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appreciated by those whose only knowledge of them comes from the same 
artificial source. 

How poignantly one remembers, in the days of one’s own youth, the 
misery of encounters with these adults who were supposed to be such a 
success with children and of whom they were supposed to be so fond. 
Their main idea was to be “ funny” (at the child’s expense), to keep up 
a constant fire of witticisms, only understood by other grown-ups present, 
while we stood by trying to see where the fun came in, trying to be 
polite and remembering how much one was supposed to like this person. 
If they could just once be able to see themselves with the pained, critical 
eyes of the child, know a little of what it thinks really, instead of what 
they think the “youngsters” think about them, their self-confidence 
might be shaken. 

One says might advisedly, because such self-confidence has no con- 
science, only vanity, and to pentrate the defenses of vanity is no easy task. 

The few sound and true things in this book have been taken from 
Freud and others, but of course in a book of this type no acknowledgments 
concerning their source are made. 


SEX AND REPRESSION IN SAVAGE Society. By Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. Pp. 280-+ Index. 


This work of Malinowski is one of very considerable importance to 
psychoanalysis. The author is an anthropologist of note who is very 
much convinced of the great value of psychoanalysis and of the important 
contributions it has made, though he is not disposed to accept everything 
that is labeled “ psychoanalysis” uncritically. In his broad experience 
in the Melanesian Islands, where he has studied the natives very inten- 
sively, he has come to some conclusions regarding the validity of certain 
psychoanalytic hypotheses and some other conclusions which bring other 
of these hypotheses into question, and his book is very largely a discussion 
of these several matters. In the main it may be said to deal with a 
description of the modifications of the Oedipus complex in a matrilineal 
society, and as such is a very valuable contribution to anthropology and 
a very valuable confirmation of the psychoanalytic principles. He takes 
considerable pains to answer Jones’ argument in his article on Mother- 
Right, particularly with reference to his discussion of the sexual ignorance 
of savages. He has much to say about the Oedipus complex as the fons 
et origo of everything which he takes to be Jones’ position but with 
which he disagrees, and much to say of the mating instinct in pre- 
humans. His discussion of culture is particularly to be commended. The 
book as a whole discloses very well the strong hold which psychoanalytic 
thinking has taken upon scientific thought in so many directions, and it is 
an indication of the great value of the psychoanalytic point of view in 
this particular instance in the field of anthropology. WHITE. 
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THe Story OF PHALLICISM. By Lee Alexander Stone, M.D. Published 
by Pascal Covici, Chicago, 1927. Pp. 652 (2 volumes). 


The two generous sized volumes of this work deal, the first one with 
some general ideas underlying phallic worship, and the second one almost 
entirely with the history of prostitution. The chapters are written bv 
separate authors and have the superficial appearance of having been pre- 
pared for the occasion. However, as one reads along and takes note, there 
are many indications, such as the references made by the several authors, 
that some of the essays at least were written some years ago, and when 
one sees reference to Mr. Darwin’s “ The Descent of Man” as a recent 
work (p. 575) the cat is out of the bag. Such Sherlock Holmes methods, 
however, are not really necessary. The several essays—perfectly good 
essays in their different fields—have the flavor in each instance of the 
past century. Take, for example, the essays on prostitution—this oldest 
of professions. It is dealt with just as those who are familiar with the 
literature are accustomed to seeing it dealt with after the manner of 
Sanger, whose work for many years was the outstanding history of this 
subject. There isn’t a line in any of the essays that indicates that the 
author has had any ideas on the subject since the close of the nineteenth 
century. One wonders, therefore, just why these essays were put together, 
unless the whole enterprise—perish the thought—is a commercial one. 

The above criticisms, however, are applicable with one notable excep- 
tion. The last essay in the second volume, ‘“ Phallic Worship to a Secu- 
larized Sex,” by Theodore Schroeder, is a real conribution to the subject. 
Schroeder’s essay takes into consideration some of the movements in 
thought towards these general subjects which have been in progress dur- 
ing this present century. He undertakes to view phallicism in its his- 
torical aspects, define its present status, and predict from these data the 
probabilities for the future. He sees underlying this process a definite 
movement which can be formulated as a law, and as all such formulations, 
so this amazingly simplifies the whole affair and brings all sorts of 
disparate phenomena under one caption. The movement that he sees is in 
the direction of the desexualizing of the universe, away, therefore, from 
that state of affairs which was existent during the centuries of our savage 
probation on earth and which has been tersely put in the formula, “ Man 
sexualizes everything.” As the complement of this process of desexual- 
izing the universe, Schroeder sees a process going on which he terms the 
secularization of sex, so that sex is finally being extracted from that realm 
wherein no consideration other than the emotional can be accorded it and 
dragged out into the light, where reason, judgment, choice, and the intel- 
lectual aspects of the mind may have freer play. The final result of this 
process as so defined will, the author believes, do away with moral values 
entirely, as they will have become outgrown and “ our interest will be 
devoted to living in harmony with the natural law.” 
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It is too bad that so much time and effort should have been devoted to 
building up these volumes on phallicism and then to have missed the whole 
point. A description of phallic worship or a history of prostitution is not 
needed in our current literature. The past has supplied it with profusion, 
but what we do need is the application of the recent ways of thinking to 
these age-old problems, the materials of which can be found a plenty in 
our libraries. With the exception of Schroeder’s essay, the book fails 
lamentably to avail itself of twentieth century developments in ways of 
thinking. WHITE. 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE TECHNIK DER KINDERANALYSE.* By Anna Freud. 
Wien: Internationaler Psychoanalytischer, Verlag, 1927. Pp. 87. 


This little volume on child analysis consists of four short discourses 
or essays offered at the teachers institute through the Vienna Psycho- 
analytic Society. The first lecture gives a general introduction to child 
analysis, reviewing various factors concerned in the development of normal 
children, their infantile neuroses, and some of the more severe early 
mental disorders. The authoress duly emphasizes that a thorough self- 
understanding is particularly necessary in any attempt to understand child 
psychology, or to make any analysis of the child’s difficulties. 

The second discourse carries one through a discussion of the various 
mechanisms revealed by this analysis, and compares the procedure with 
that of the analysis of adults. She treats of the dreams of children and 
their associations, reviews all phases of the most important Oedipus situa- 
tion, discusses the importance of day dreams and phantasies in the analysis, 
the relating of the phantasies being an important help, and describes the 
castration complex in children. This lecture is also concerned with the 
masturbation conflict and the early compulsion neurotic symptomatology. 
The comparative length of the analysis and the phenomenon of resistance 
are ably described, and the role of transference in relation to the setting 
of the situation is referred to in this section. However, the role of the 
transference supplies the topic for the entire third lecture, where various 
technical elements are referred to, with emphasis on the play technic 
for establishing transference. A few dream examples are partly ana- 
lyzed and numerous refinements in technic as applied to children are 
enumerated. 

The fourth discourse discusses the relation of child analysis to the 
practical problems of management. Here more is said about the mech- 
anisms of the infantile neuroses. It is emphasized that the psychoanalysis 
of children deserves to be practiced more, to become more popular, as it 
really belongs to and is a useful part of the psychoanalytic milieu. 

Her statements concerning the identifications and ego developments in 


* English translation published as No. 48 of the Nervous and Mental 
Diseases Monograph Series. See adv., p. IV. 
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children are interesting and useful. She believes that by adhering to 
certain points in technic that all intercurrent obstacles may be overcome, 
that improvements in behavior are produced, that better understandings 
are gained, and that cures of early neuroses are produced. 

It would seem that this little work is well worth while, as it serves to 
emphasize the many features other than dreams that may be utilized for 
analytic purposes, when such procedures are applied to the problems of 
children. There is a paucity of research and literature on this aspect of 
the subject of psychoanalysis, and for this reason among others we should 
welcome such contributions. The “chatty” style and simple arrangement 
of the subject matter render it a very readable monograph. 

LEwIs. 


Diz GRUNDLAGEN Der PsycCHOANALYSE. By Dr. Heinz Hartmann. 
Leipzig: Georg Thieme, 1927. Pp. 192. 


Among the several expositions of the foundations and programs of 
the psychoanalytic doctrines, this concise but thoroughgoing monograph 
by Dr. Hartmann is an outstanding attempt to present the psychoanalytic 
situation as it stands to-day. He brings forth evidence to fortify the 
concept that psychoanalysis is a natural science rather than an historical, 
philosophical system. In fact, he would have us conceive of psycho- 
analysis as a biologic orientation in psychology. 

Psychoanalysis as a mental science and as a body of doctrine in its 
various phases is then discussed and widely compared with numerous past 
and contemporary philosophic systems. 

An excellent review is given of the mechanisms of the unconscious, 
and the sections on psychic dynamics, on symbolic productions and repre- 
sentations, and on affective trends are well arranged. Everywhere the 
reader is impressed with the painstaking references to the literature on 
these subjects. Special parts of the monograph deal with the instinctive 
driving forces, with psychic energy or libido, and with the ontogenesis of 
the sexual instinct. 

The section on the relationship between psychoanalysis and psychiatry 
should be of interest to all psychopathologists. Freud has said that the 
same relationship exists between psychiatry and psychoanalysis that 
obtains between anatomy and histology; that is, psychoanalysis treats of 
the finer structure of the mind and its internal workings. In the light 
of psychoanalytic research the author offers discussion on various psy- 
chiatric topics, such as hallucinations and regressions, the schizophrenias 
and paranoias, catatonic and schizoid psychopathies, and on some aspects 
of castration motives. He also mentions what has been attempted in 
connection with the interpretation of mental reactions released by toxic 
and organic disorders. Here he refers liberally to Schilder’s work and 
also to the ideas of Ferenczi and Hollos. 
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This monograph should be a welcome addition to the literature, as it 
supplies considerable information and many points of view for those who 
are not blessed with an abundance of time and opportunity for extensive 
reading in the psychoanalytic field; for here one may find psychoanalysis 
exposed in the light of its relations to history, natural science, philosophy, 
metaphysics, general psychology, genetic psychology, psychiatry, “ con- 
stitutions,” and to teleology in general. The final chapter deals with the 
several problems of morals, the general subject of ethics, and with various 
reconstructive aspects of the present complex civilization. 

There are two indices, one of authors, the other of subjects, and, as 
has been before intimated, the bibliography is quite adequate, comprising 
some 140 titles. LEwIs. 


THE PsycHoLocy or Pay Activities. By Harvey C. Lehman and Paul 
Witty. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. 242. 


To the psychiatrist play derives its importance from the light it throws 
upon the individual’s habits of mind. Any treatise, therefore, which 
undertakes to analyze the problem of playful activities should command 
his attention. The proud boast of this book is that it treats of it by 
means of quantitative measurement, the expressed implication being that 
this is the only scientific way—or one likely to yield an adequate under- 
standing of it. This methodological fallacy, taken over from the sciences 
which have as their natural elements numerical relations or units, under- 
lies the whole basis of the book. What is in this book actually dealt with 
is a phase of social psychology. This branch of it deals with individuals 
as they are stimulated to act (play, dance, sing, etc.) by social stimuli. 
In this instance, the play (type, popularity, seasonal occurrence, etc.) 
must be regarded as the reciprocal response phase of social stimuli. The 
authors seem dimly aware of this, as when they interpret certain play 
activities of negro children as functions of their social and economic status. 
Unfortunately, this implication forms only a brief lucid interval in the 
book, for too often such mystic entities as “inherited traits,” ‘“ inherent 
tendencies,” and “neural organizations” are conjured up as explanatory 
principles. Here, of course, nothing less would satisfy an objective 
psychology of play behavior than a complete and detailed study of those 
cultural and psychologic stimuli which make for a specific type of play- 
activity, and of which they are the reciprocal phases. 

Thus in this type of study figures and percentages will have little or 
no value. No amount of figures and graphs (and this work boasts of 
many) will make up for the deficiencies which result through the neglect 
of one of the most important phases of the subject. Of this phase, that 
is, the stimulus phase of leisure time activity, they have considered only 
some of the grosser factors, such as age, sex, race, season, etc. On the 
response side they attempted to find what forms of play behavior prevailed 
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in a certain community and of these which were liked best and upon 
which was spent the greatest amount of time. These were investigated 
by means of quiz sheets in various schools. The results of these yielded 
indices of social participation from which norms were deduced. And 
after we do have these norms we know that deviations from them cannot 
be understood from reference to these curves and figures, but only from 
a study of the psychologic, cultural, social, economic and biologic, etc., 
stimuli which condition the child’s specific type of behavior. To workers 
dealing with forms of abnormal human behavior, therefore, this book can 
be of little value, and it is difficult to see how it could be of more value 
to educators to whom the book is primarily addressed. 

The first part of the book is devoted to historical and methodological 
considerations. The remainder is mostly devoted to the more concrete 
considerations of play activities in reference to the variables of com- 
munity, intelligence, season, age, etc. The numerous graphs, tables, and 
percentages make the book look like the report of an insurance company 
and about as interesting. KLEIN. 


COMPENDIUM OF REGIONAL DIAGNOSIS IN AFFECTIONS OF THE BRAIN 
AND SPINAL Corp. (Third Edition.) By Robert Bing. Published by 
The C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1927. Pp. 204. 


The third revised and enlarged edition of Bing’s Compendium main- 
tains the standard set when it appeared in its original translation some 
years ago as one of the very best small works for teaching the anatomy 
of the Central Nervous System as related to actual clinical material, 
particularly to the problem of localization. The text is clear, to the point 
of simplicity, and the illustrations are admirable, and con be for the most 
part easily transferred by the teacher to the blackboard. The book can 
be highly commended. WHITE. 


Dre MoreHIN ERKRANKUNGEN. By Von Dr. Benno Hahn. Heidelberg: 
Dr. Herbert Grossberger, 1927. Pp. 166. 


The monograph on morphinism by Dr. Hahn deals chiefly with the 
clinical features of this disorder, and starts with a short chapter on the 
history of morphinism and the dissemination of the misuse of the drug. 
One of the excellent features of the book is the rather inclusive list of 
the native and artificial opium alkaloids. He deals briefly with the phar- 
macology and chemistry of opium and these alkaloids, each one being 
described from the standpoint of (a) chemical-physical properties with 
structural formula, (b) physiological and pharmacological properties, (c) 
clinical aspects and indications, and (d) commercial preparations and 
dosage. Combinations of the opium alkaloids with other drugs are also 
considered. 

The therapeutic applications of morphine itself are taken up under a 
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separate heading, with a description of its clinical manifestations. Next 
in order he treats of acute morphin poisoning, with particular emphasis 
on its causes and occasions, the clinical symptoms and course, the diag- 
nosis and differential diagnosis, and prognosis. A table of lethal dosage 
as applied to adults is given according to various authors. In this section 
the pathologic anatomy of fatal cases is outlined. The author remarks 
on the intense congestion and hyperemia of the brain coverings and 
sinuses, and describes the brain substance as being filled with blood. 
From the standpoint of both accidental overdosage and suicide, a table is 
given of the cases of death from morphin poisoning in Prussia from 
1908 to 1913. 

The various features of chronic morphin poisoning have been pre- 
sented from many angles. Causes are considered to be both pharmaco- 
dynamic and psychologic. The occasional instance, the source of the 
morphin product, the nomenclature and the ethical aspects are given 
special consideration. The author briefly outlines the personality of the 
morphin addict, then the clinical symptoms and course, including the 
habituation, the abstinence, the collapse, and even the abscesses, and 
finally the psychoses and psychogenic states which may occur during the 
course of the disorder. For the mental concomitants he recommends 
psychotherapy, light hypnosis, and particularly analysis under light 
hypnosis as therapeutic approaches. 

In the discussions on diagnosis he devotes several pages to the chemical 
detection of morphin in various fluids, viz., urine, blood, and medicinal 
solutions. Instructions as to its detection in the urine are given in con- 
siderable detail, since the glassware, chemicals, reagents and methods for 
six reactions are outlined in order. The author treats quite thoroughly 
of the therapeutic situation in general and with its various phases in 
particular; he describes the attendant phenomena at the time of with- 
drawal, the withdrawal symptoms, the personal care of the patient, the 
dietetics and management of the stomach and intestinal disturbances, the 
appetite, the desirable physiotherapy, the possible chemical, pharmaco- 
logical and endocrine therapeutic aids, and then duly emphasizes the effect 
of the personality of the physician himself, whom he asserts must 
have, above all, great psychologic interest and insight into the addict’s 
personality. 

The deprivation methods (sudden, rapid, and extended varities), with 
the individual reactions to treatment, are elaborated, and special remarks 
are made concerning the importance of intestinal and particularly rectal 
elimination. Forced elimination is discussed and a critical survey is 
made of all elimination methods. The substitution of other opium 
products and “reduction” cures are also given a share of attention. 

During the elimination of the drug the patient must have psycho- 
therapy for his symptoms; this may prevent an acute mental illness and 
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even help some in deliroid reactions. .The general after care should 
include psychotherapy, general hygiene, massage, gymnastics, sports, and 
perhaps even the stimulation toward the making of pledges from a relig- 
ious point of view. When the patient 1s able to be discharged some 
attempt should be made to help him to an adequate occupational adjust- 
ment; in order to do this it is necessary to have made a study of his 
ability, capacities, and possibilities in regard to work. 

The monograph is completed by sections concerned with the discussion 
of “repetitions,” morphin and cocain combination reactions, the prog- 
nosis and future welfare of cases, the legal aspects of the problem, with 
comments on prescriptions, and finally with the question of prophylaxis. 
Throughout he rightly emphasizes the personality factor and maintains 
that the psychologic determinants are handled and corrected only with 
extreme difficulty. Most drug addicts truly belong to a special mental 
reaction type. The bibliography, which is composed principally of Ger- 
man references, appears to be a useful one. The monograph is indexed 
and should prove to be a handy reference to the problems of morphinism. 

LEwIs. 


THE Portrait InvisiBL—E. By Joseph Gollomb. Published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1928. Pp. 310. Price $2.00. 


A somewhat unusual, but an interesting detective story. The genius 
who unravels the mystery is portrayed as the embodiment of curiosity, 
who, as soon as one problem is solved, seeks another. His method is 
founded upon the James-Lange theory of the emotions. He places him- 
self as accurately as possible in the same attitudes and postures as those 
assumed by the person whose mind he interrogates, and then passively 
examines his own emotions. WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


